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THE  PRICE  OF  FISH 

But  never  you  think  as  I’m  likely  to  sink, 
Nor  bid  me  a  fond  adoo — 

Jist  lemme  alone,  an’  I’ll  come  home, 
Flappin’  my  faithful  screw. 

The  cabin  was  cosy  with  radiated  steam- 
heat  and  bright  with  acetylene  gas.  The 
polished  panels  of  the  bunks  shone  ;  brass 
rails  and  knobs  glittered.  And  the  whole 
scene  rose  and  fell,  swung  to  and  fro,  in  the 
most  erratic  fashion  imaginable  to  the 
muffled  sound  of  many  waters  and  the 
drumming  of  the  propeller. 

Speechless  Tom,  skipper  of  the  trawler 
Sapphire,  appeared  quite  unconscious  of 
any  commotion.  As  if  glued  to  his  seat 
on  the  locker,  his  feet  in  tall  sea-boots 
seemingly  clamped  to  the  floor,  his  chest 
hard  against  the  table's  edge,  he  was  as  one 
of  the  cabin  fixtures.  Unrolled  and  pinned 
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to  the  table  was  a  chart,  recently  revised, 
of  the  North  Sea.  Its  lower  portion  was 
well-nigh  covered  with  oblongs  and  triangles 
of  pink — prohibited  and  dangerous  areas. 
The  Sapphire  was  among  them  now,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  her  voyage  from  the  Ice¬ 
land  banks,  a  record  catch  in  her  freezing 
holds. 

Fingering  the  pencil  which  had  just 
marked  the  ship's  position  and  future 
course,  the  skipper  looked  up  at  the  clock. 
His  lips  moved  in  silent  calculation,  his 
brows  drew  together  in  a  frown.  He  was 
a  man  of  about  forty,  possibly  on  the  wrong 
side,  with  kindly  blue  eyes,  a  short  bristling 
red  moustache,  a  generous  mouth,  and  a 
decidedly  stubborn  chin.  At  first  thought 
his  nickname  would  seem  appropriate,  for 
he  uttered  words  remarkably  seldom  ;  but 
a  trained  lip-reader  would  probably  describe 
him  as  a  talkative  man.  Once,  in  a  moment 
of  expansion,  he  had  informed  Johnny,  the 
mate,  that  he  had  gradually  become  silent 
through  endeavouring  to  master  a  habit  of 
swearing.  Johnny,  however,  who  has  sailed 
with  him  for  a  good  number  of  years,  is 
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still  disinclined  to  accept  the  explanation, 
for  Johnny,  having  learned  to  “  read  ”  a 
little,  can  generally  detect  the  bad  language 
with  his  eyes.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Tom 
was  born  with  the  soundless  habit,  and 
believes  that  Tom's  mother,  were  she  alive, 
would  testify  that  Tom  as  an  infant  never 
cried — made  faces  instead. 

The  same  Johnny  now  came  clattering 
down  the  ladder  and  blundered  into  the 
doorway,  halting  there  and  steadying  him¬ 
self  against  the  jamb.  Water,  fresh  and 
salt,  streamed  from  his  sou’wester  and 
oilskins,  and  dripped  from  his  beard. 

“  Gettin’  worse — and  goin’  to  be  worser,” 
he  said.  “  She’s  shippin’  it  solid  now,  and 
the  rain’s  turnin’  to  sleet.  We’re  in  for  a 
hell  o’  a  night.”  He  glanced  at  the  clock. 
“  Only  five  hours  !  Why,  Tom,  she  can’t 
do  it  !  ”  His  gaze  sought  the  other’s  lips. 
“‘Got  to  do  it,’  says  you?  How?  .  .  . 
’Tisn’t  possible.  The  old  Sapphire  can 
stand  a  queer  lot  o’  drivin’,  but  she  has  her 
limit.  She’s  at  it  now.  That’s  why  I  run 
down  to  ask  ye  to  change  yer  mind  and  let 
me  give  Bob  the  word  to  ease  her  a  bit.” 
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He  flung  up  his  free  hand.  “  Hark  to 
that !  Feel  it  !  " 

A  shock,  a  universal  quivering,  a  roaring 
and  sluicing  of  waters.  The  vessel  heaved 
up  and  up,  then  sank  back  with  a  sidelong, 
wobbling  roll.  As  she  began  to  recover, 
another  breaker  swiped  her  port  bow  and 
swept  her  deck. 

“  Something's  bound  to  give,"  said  the 
mate,  “  if  we  keeps  on  drivin'  her  like  this. 
Them  tons  o'  seas - " 

Tom's  lips  moved.  “  All  right.  I'll  be 
up  in  a  minute." 

“  Ho,  there's  no  need  for  that — if  ye'll 
give  me  the  authority.  I  thought  ye  was 
goin'  to  turn  in  for  an  hour  or  so - " 

Tom  spoke  aloud  at  last.  “  The  Sap¬ 
phire's  goin'  to  be  at  the  quay  in  time  for 
the  market.  Ye  know  as  well  as  I  do 
she'll  be  'bout  the  only  trawler  there  in 
the  mornin'.  Ye  counted  the  trawlers  we 
sighted  up  yonder — not  one  o'  them  ready 
for  home.  Ye  heard  what  Big  Ben  o'  the 
Gladys  said  when  we  hailed  him  this  mornin' 
on  his  way  north — leastways,  ye  heard 
enough.  ‘  Fish  famine,'  says  he  ;  ‘  buyers 
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payin'  anything.  The  Cygnet's  fish  fetched 
sixteen  hundred  pound.  Hurry  up,  and 
yours'll  fetch  two  thousand  !  '  That's  what 
he  said,  Johnny,  and  that's  all  I've  got  to 
say." 

It  was  the  longest  utterance  the  mate 
had  heard  from  his  skipper's  mouth  for 
many  a  day.  After  a  moment  he  said 
quietly  : 

“  Two  thousand  pound  is  a  biggish 
temptation,  'specially  when  ye  happens  to 
hold  a  goodish  share  in  the  trawler,  Tom. 
Still - ” 

“  I'll  be  up  in  a  minute." 

With  a  shake  of  his  head  the  mate 
turned  and  departed.  He  was  no  coward, 
only  a  moderately  cautious  man. 

A  brief,  final  consultation  of  the  chart, 
and  then  the  skipper  unpinned  and  rolled 
it  up,  and  stowed  it  in  the  rack  overhead. 
He  rose,  steadying  himself  by  anything 
handy,  donned  his  muffler,  and  struggled 
into  his  still  wet  oilskins.  Presently  he 
ascended  the  ladder  and  stood  for  a  little 
space  gazing  through  the  doorway  of  the 
deckhouse.  Undoubtedly  the  gale  had 
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increased,  even  within  the  twenty  minutes 
he  had  spent  below  over  the  chart.  The 
lamp  on  the  wall  behind  him  cast  a  faint 
shine  on  the  streaming  deck,  the  slanting 
sleet,  and  he  had  glimpses  of  seething 
whiteness  when  a  billow  foamed  level  with 
the  trawler’s  stern.  A  roaring  filled  his 
ears.  His  lips  moved—"  She’s  got  to  do 
it !  ” 


He  stepped  forth,  slamming  the  door 
behind  him,  swung  round  the  corner,  and 
braced  himself  against  the  bitter  blast. 
The  wind  yelled  among  the  shrouds,  howled 
over  the  fire-tufted  funnel,  thundered  in  his 
ears.  The  sea  crashed  in  its  fury.  Spray 
and  sleet  rattled  against  his  oilskins.  He 
had  just  fought  his  way  past  the  battened 
skylights  of  the  engine-room  when  the 
Sapphire  gave  a  prodigious  lurch.  He 
clutched  a  stay  of  the  funnel.  Over  she 
went ;  over,  until  the  surge  rushed  along 
the  rim  of  her  bulwarks.  A  little  further, 
and  a  cataract  poured  upon  her  deck. 
Then,  righting  herself,  she  scooped  in  a 
mass  of  water  that  buried  him  to  the  waist. 
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Ere  it  subsided,  he  let  go  and  made  a  dash 
for  the  bridge  ladder.  As  he  set  foot  on 
the  first  rung  a  sea  bursting  over  the  bow 
swept  diagonally  across  the  ship  and  half 
smothered  him.  He  gasped,  shook  himself, 
and  scrambled  up  to  the  wheel-house.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  mate  and  a  man 
steering.  The  tiny  place  seemed  a  haven 
of  warmth  and  shelter. 

The  mate  regarded  him  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.  “  Takin'  it  over  her  lee 
now,  is  she  ?  ”  he  remarked,  bawling  above 
the  din. 

With  a  sign  of  dismissal,  Tom  took  the 
wheel  from  the  seaman.  When  the  man 
had  gone  he  glanced  at  the  compass,  then 
gave  the  wheel  a  turn. 

"  Great  God  !  ”  softly  said  the  mate. 

Five  seconds  later  a  crested  mountain  of 
water,  like  snow  in  the  blackness,  rose  up, 
and  tumbled  on  board.  The  trawler  shud¬ 
dered,  and  lay  over  at  an  alarming  angle. 
But  she  rolled  back  readily  enough — to 
receive  another  thundering  deluge. 

Johnny,  the  mate,  appeared  to  be  intent 
on  the  white-rifted  blackness  ahead.  He 
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knew  that  his  skipper,  having  altered  the 
course  a  trifle,  was  for  slipping  nearer  the 
unlighted  coast,  in  order  to  save  a  knot  or 
two  on  the  remainder  of  the  trip,  and  he 
wondered  just  how  near  that  coast  and  the 
minefields  the  Sapphire  might  be  at  the 
moment.  They  say  the  trawlmen  can 
smell  their  way  in  the  dark,  yet  for  all  that 
they  miss  the  friendly  lights  that  war  has 
extinguished. 

“  Even  if  we  do  'scape  rocks  and  them 
blasted  mines,"  Johnny  was  thinking, 
“  something's  bound  to  give."  A  move¬ 
ment  behind  him  made  him  look  round. 

Tom  was  leaning  over  and  speaking  into 
the  tube  to  the  engine-room. 

“  Bob,  can't  ye  give  her  a  bit  more  ?  "  he 

said,  pleasantly. 

“  More ! "  It  was  a  screech  of  astonishment. 

“  Just  so."  Tom  replaced  the  whistle 
in  the  tube. 

The  mate  stepped  back  and  shouted  at 
his  ear  :  “  Even  s'posin'  ye  could  do  it  in 
time,  ye'll  get  stopped  outside  the  mine¬ 
fields.  Ye  know  fine  ye  can't  take  her 
through  wi'out  a  pilot." 
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“  Can't  ?  "  queried  Tom's  lips. 

“  Dursn't,  then  .  .  .  Who'll  stop  ye  ?  .  .  . 
Why,  the  patrol." 

Tom  laughed.  He  was  warm  now,  steam¬ 
ing  under  wet  garments. 

“  Ye  think  they  won't  spot  us  on  a  dirty 
night  like  this?  " 

Tom  spoke  aloud.  “  I'd  bet  on  us  gettin' 
past.  'Tis  a  fair  chance,  anyway.  Keep 
yer  hair  on,  Johnny.  We'll  sure  be  at  the 
quay  in  good  time,  and  'twill  be  made 
worth  while  for  every  man  on  board. 
Why,  I  do  believe  Bob's  lettin'  her  have 
a  bit  more  !  " 

“  Then  something  is - well  bound  to 

give  !  "  the  mate  repeated,  but  under  his 

breath,  as  he  returned  to  peering  ahead. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  skipper  also  peered  ahead,  watch¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  measuring  the  lines  and 
patches  of  white  that  seemed  to  flash  from 
the  darkness — breakers  charging  to  assault, 
batter,  and  board  his  ship. 

Suddenly,  with  a  hiss-in  of  breath,  he 
spun  the  wheel  hard.  .  .  .  Too  late.  A  gigan¬ 
tic  sea  caught  the  Sapphire  a  staggering 

B 
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buffet,  then  overwhelmed  her,  bridge, 
wheel-house,  funnel  and  all.  The  mate 
turned  his  back,  the  skipper  ducked  his 
head  only  just  in  time.  A  shattering 
shock,  and  the  wheel-house  was  alive  with 
stinging  brine  and  flying  glass. 

Presently  the  mate,  gingerly  removing  a 
sharp  fragment  from  the  inside  of  his 
loosened  collar,  looked  at  the  skipper, 
whose  dripping  sou’wester  had  a  jagged 
triangle  stuck  in  it.  Tom  set  his  teeth  and 
proceeded  to  bring  the  reeling  Sapphire 
back  to  her  appointed  course.  Johnny 
showed  no  resentment ;  he  did  not  even 
attempt  to  say,  “  I  told  ye  something  was 
bound  to  give.”  He  simply  gave  his  head 
a  wag  of  resignation,  equivalent  to  remark¬ 
ing,  “  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,”  and, 
buttoning  up  his  collar  and  turning  down 
his  sou’wester,  he  faced  the  savage  wind, 
the  sleet,  and  whatever  the  storm  might 
send  him. 

A  couple  of  concerned-looking  seamen 
appeared  on  the  scene,  but  were  dismissed 
by  a  gesture  from  the  skipper. 

Again  and  again  the  wheel-house  was 
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flooded,  the  men  were  drenched.  The  cold 
was  intense.  The  skipper  no  longer  steamed 
in  his  soaking  garments.  Later  the  sleet 
turned  to  snow — crisp,  thick,  blinding, 
stabbing  snow.  In  the  feeble  light  from 
the  binnacle  the  two  men  soon  appeared 
like  white  statues.  During  the  next  three 
hours  the  skipper  frequently  looked  at  his 
watch,  but  never  a  word  did  he  utter.  Now 
and  then,  however,  he  grinned.  The  snow 
might  help  him  after  all. 

At  last,  like  a  man  who  has  come  to  a 
final  decision,  he  spun  the  wheel  rapidly. 
The  Sapphire  fell  away  until  she  was  broad¬ 
side  to  the  gale  and  rolling  as  if  in  agony  ; 
further  round  she  went  until  the  sea  was 
on  her  quarter  ;  then  straight  ahead  she 

flew,  wallowing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

“  Lights  !  ”  cried  the  mate,  pointing. 

The  skipper  looked,  discovered  the  faint 
sparks,  which  must  have  been  near  to  be 
visible  in  that  blizzard.  He  nodded  calmly. 

“  Patrol,  sure,”  said  Johnny.  “  If  they 
signal - ” 

“  Pretend  ye're  blind  and  deaf.”  Tom 
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bent  over  the  speaking-tube.  “  Give  her 
all  ye  can,  Bob/'  He  laughed  and  turned 
to  his  companion.  “  How  the  devil  could 
they  send  us  a  pilot  in  this  ?  Do  they 
think  to  keep  us  hangin'  around  outside 
till  the  weather  moderates?" 

Johnny  said  nothing  then.  Already  the 
sparks  had  gone  out,  as  it  seemed.  At  the 
end  of  a  long  hour  he  opened  his  bluish  lips. 

“  Tom,  are  we  'mong  the  mines  now, 
think  ye  ?  " 

“  God  knows,"  shouted  Tom,  soberly 

enough,  “  but  I  sorter  reckon  we've  won 

through  them." 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  good  time  for  the  market  the  Sapphire 
yawed  into  port.  How  the  skipper  found 
his  way  in,  the  mate  still  wonders,  and  the 
former's  explanations  are  extremely  vague. 
As  soon  as  the  Sapphire  was  warped  to  the 
quay,  an  official  accompanied  by  a  lantern- 
bearer  came  on  board. 

“Where's  your  pilot,  skipper?  What? 
Speak  out,  man  !  " 

“  Too  dark  to  see  him,  I  s'pose,"  said 
Tom,  with  an  involuntary  yawn. 
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“  Are  you  aware  that  you  have  come 
through  the  minefields  ?  ” 

“  If  you  say  so,  sir/' 

“  I'm  bound  to  report  you/' 

Tom  nodded  politely. 

The  Sapphire  was  the  only  arrival  that 
black  morning.  Her  fish  fetched  £2,000 
and  £156  more. 

On  the  following  day  Tom  appeared  in 
court,  charged  with  bringing  his  vessel 

into  -  without  a  pilot.  He  pleaded 

guilty,  listened  respectfully  to  a  solemn 
admonition  and  warning,  and  in  silence 
paid  the  modified  penalty  of  three  guineas 
— a  mere  fraction  of  what  he  would  have 
to  pay  were  he  caught  playing  the  game  a 
second  time. 

His  crew  cheered  him  as  he  left  the  court¬ 
house.  His  shore  friends  cheered  him. 
Strangers,  including  a  policeman,  five  sol¬ 
diers  and  a  little  boy  with  a  pop-gun,  cheered 
him.  His  mate  wrung  his  hand,  and  led 
him  away  for  refreshments.  All  of  which 
was,  of  course,  utterly  wrong  treatment  for 
a  man  who  had  risked  his  ship,  not  to 
mention  half  a  score  of  precious  lives,  for 
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the  sake  of  gain  and  mere  adventure.  But 
we  are  a  wrong-headed,  thoughtless  people, 
and  not  even  moderately  consistent.  For 
we  go  about  complaining  that  fish  is 
scandalously  dear. 
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There’s  snow,  there’s  hail  wi’  the  nor’east  gale, 
There’s  sleet  and  there’s  rattling  rain, 

There’s  many  a  gust  o’  the  spindrift  dust 
On  the  dim,  rough  watery  plain.  .  .  . 

“  Wow  !  ”  exclaimed  the  young  seaman 
just  come  on  deck.  “  Wish  I  was  in  Egypt. 
How’s  this  for  cold,  old  Bill  ?  ” 

“  ’Ellish,”  was  the  feeling,  if  unappro¬ 
priate,  reply  from  the  man  who  had  been 
on  look-out  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

“  Anything  doin’  ?  ” 

Bill  spat  neatly  over  the  port  bow  with¬ 
out  moving  his  gaze  from  the  heaving  grey 
stretch  of  North  Sea.  The  long-continued 
fall  of  sleet  had  at  last  exhausted  itself  ; 
breaks  appeared  in  the  livid  cloud.  The 
slushy  deck  was  becoming  icy.  The  patrol 
boat,  a  graceful,  rakish  craft  of  tapering 
spars,  slim  funnel,  and  clipper  bow,  was 
wallowing  before  the  bitter  wind,  a  whiff  of 

smoke  preceding  her. 
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The  newcomer,  whose  business  it  was 
to  relieve  Bill,  began  to  wind  about  his 
neck  a  dark  blue  muffler,  a  fathom  and 
a  half  in  length,  of  new  appearance.  His 
movements  attracted  a  glance  from  the 
other. 

“  Best  girl,  Tommy  ?  " 

“  She's  a  good  'un,  anyway,  God  bless 
her  !  " 

"  One  o'  the  kind  lydies,  I  s'pose,  which 
we'll  never  meet,  'cause  they're  bound  for 
Upstairs." 

“  Speak  for  yerself,  Bill,  and  " — Thomas 
drew  something  from  his  pocket — “  open 
yer  fish-trap." 

Solemnly  Bill  gaped  at  space  while  his 
companion  inserted  a  small  cake  of  choco¬ 
late  in  the  gap. 

“  Ye  young  scallywag,"  he  mumbled 
presently,  “  ye've  been  gettin'  more'n 
yer  share  !  " 

Thomas  smiled.  “  How  many  lovely 
body-belts  have  ye  on  at  this  blessed 
minute,  old  Bill  ?  " 

“  'Ush  !  Don't  be  so  undelicate  !  " 
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“  Well,”  said  Thomas,  after  a  long  stare 
ahead,  “  ain’t  ye  goin'  below?  Thought 
ye'd  ha'  been  hungry  for  yer  tea.” 

Bill  did  not  respond  at  once,  and  when  he 
did  so  his  tone  was  confidential,  mysterious. 
“  I  got  a  curious  sorter  feelin',”  he  said, 
“  that  something's  a-going  to  'appen.” 

“  Ye've  had  that  curious  sorter  feelin' 
for  days  an'  days  !  ” 

“  'Tis  stronger 'n  ever.” 

Thomas  took  a  glance  at  the  bridge  and 
down  the  deck.  “  I  do  believe,”  he  slowly 
declared,  “  as  I'm  the  only  livin'  soul  on 
board  which  hasn't  that  curious  sorter 
feelin'.”  He  groaned.  “  Nothin'  'll  ever 
happen  on  this  here  boat.  'Twill  always 
be  the  same  :  goin'  to  an'  fro,  speakin'  to 
trawlers,  pullin'  up  ships  which  is  innocent 
as  infants,  passin'  the  time  o'  day  wi' 
destroyers  an'  so  forth — but  never  anything 
really  doin'.  .  .  .  That's  why  I  wish  I 
was  in  Egypt -  Holy  William !  what  s 

that  ?  ” 

"  Whale,  stoopid!”  said  Bill,  with  some 
acerbity  of  tone.  “Wot  do  you  want  to 
be  doin'  ?  Good  thing  I  'adn't  gone  below 
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for  my  tea,  or  ye’d  ’ave  been  bawlin’ 
‘  fire  !  ’  ‘  police  !  ’  an’  the  like  to  the 
bridge.” 

"  But  it  might  ha’  been  a  submarine,” 
the  abashed  Thomas  ventured.  “  I  says 
it  might  ha’  been.” 

The  other  preserved  a  depressing  silence 
until  Thomas  proceeded  to  solace  his 
injured  feelings  with  chocolate,  whereupon 
he  generously  admitted  the  possibility. 

“  But  what  I  wants  to  know,”  said 
Thomas,  who  was  not  greedy,  “  is  what  this 
pretty  ship  ’ud  do  if  a  submarine  was  to 
appear  at  close  quarters.” 

“  Ram.” 

“  But  could  she  ?  Is  she  fit  ?  ” 

“  We’d  know  all  ’bout  that  afterwards. 
But,  my  lad,  we’re  bound  to  try  it.  I 
knows  !  Tell  ye,  I  ’ad  it  from  cook,  an’  ’e 
’ad  it  from  second  engineer,  and  ’e  ’ad  it 
from  the  bridge.  So  there  ye  are  !  ” 

“  Guess  we’ll  bust  ourself  as  well’s  the 
sub,”  Thomas  remarked  reflectively. 

“  Ho,  well,  we  gets  a  chance.  ’Tis  the 
sub  chaps  who  gets  none,  if  we  ’ave  the  luck 
to  crack  ’er.” 
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“  An'  serve  'em - well  right,  too  !  " 

“  Why,  'tis  dirty  work  indeed,  but  what 
if  they're  only  obeyin'  orders — like  you 
an  me  ? 

“  Some  folks  'ud  have  'em  hung,  Bill." 

“  Some  folks  on  shore  is  terrible  blood¬ 
thirsty.  I  ain't  no  use  at  lovin'  me  ene¬ 
mies,  but  I'd  draw  the  line  at  'angin'  'em. 
It  might  look  all  right  at  the  time,  but 
'twould  look  dash  bad  in  the  'istory  books. 
I'm  open  for  any  other  sorter  killin'." 

“  Ye'd  be  for  the  bangin',  too,  if  ye'd 
been  torpedoed  wi'out  warnin',"  said 
Thomas,  anxious  to  get  upon  his  favourite 
subject. 

But  Bill  heard  him  not.  His  seaward 
gaze  suddenly  changed  from  that  of  a 
searcher's  to  a  discoverer's.  Next  moment 
he  wheeled  about,  clapped  his  hands  to  his 
mouth  trumpet-wise,  and  bawled  at  the 
bridge  : 

“  Small  black  objeck  port  beam,  sir  !  " 

Other  eager  eyes  had  detected  the  speck 
almost  simultaneously,  but  Bill's  was  the 
first  hail.  He  turned  to  his  companion 
with  a  sort  of  subdued  triumph. 
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“  Told  ye  something  was  a-goin'  to 
'appen,  young  Tommy  !  " 

“  Same  old  whale,  I  do  believe/'  said 
Thomas  flippantly. 

“  No,  my  lad.  Yer  eyes  deceives  ye 
this  time.  'Tis  merely  an  'addock."  Bill 
planted  his  feet  more  firmly  on  the  slippery 
deck  as  the  ship,  her  course  altered,  began 
to  roll  heavily. 

Conversation  lapsed  while  the  small 
object  grew  to  the  shape  of  a  ship's  boat, 
until  it  was  seen  to  carry  a  crew. 

“  Ten  souls,"  said  Bill,  who  was  noted 
for  his  sight.  “  They'll  be  coldish,  poor 
chaps.'' 

“  Bet  ye  their  ship's  been  torpedoed," 
Thomas  remarked. 

“  Mined." 

“  Torpedoed,  or,  leastways,  sunk  by  a 
sub." 

“  I  says  mined.  What'll  ye  bet  ?  " 

“  Stick  o'  chocklet  to  a  body-belt,"  said 
Thomas,  promptly. 

“  Done  wi'  ye  !  I'll  lay  the  one  I've 
round  me  neck,  it  'avin'  washed  in." 
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An  order  came  from  the  bridge  ;  the 
cook  and  others  fell  to  work  to  prepare 
comforts  for  the  unfortunates.  The  order 
was  timeous,  as  was  made  manifest  by  the 
appearance  of  the  boat's  crew  at  closer 
quarters.  All  were  more  or  less  miserably 
benumbed ;  several  seemed  incapable  of 
movement  save  the  most  feeble  ;  one  lay 
in  the  bottom  as  if  dead. 

The  man  at  the  tiller,  evidently  the 
skipper,  vainly  attempted  to  rise.  His 
mouth  worked,  but  the  words  had  no 
carrying  power.  With  a  shake  of  his  head 
he  dropped  back  and  held  his  peace  until 
the  boat,  with  difficulty  and  danger,  was 
got  alongside  the  rescuer. 

“  Why,"  cried  Bill,  softly,  "if  it  ain’t 
old  Dawson  o’  the  trawler  Buzzard !  ’E’s 
a  genuwine  ’ero,  so  ’e  is  !  ’’ 

Old  Dawson  touched  his  cap  to  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  looking  down  sympathetically  from 
the  end  of  the  bridge. 

“  Trawler  Buzzard ,  of - ,  sir,’’  he 

shouted  huskily.  “  Mined,  7.15  this 
momin’.’’ 

"  All  your  crew  safe,  Captain  ? 
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“  Yes ,  sir.  One’s  hurt  pretty  bad.” 

The  men  who  could  help  themselves  were 
already  coming  aboard  ;  the  weaker  were 
being  carried  or  guided.  A  fine  tenderness 
was  displayed  for  the  injured  man. 

The  skipper  was  the  last  to  reach  the 
deck.  There  the  lieutenant  met  him  and 
gently  shook  his  half-frozen  hand. 

“  Glad  we  had  the  luck,  Captain.  They’re 
waiting  to  look  after  you  below.” 

The  skipper’s  blue  lips  quivered ;  he 
shuddered  from  head  to  foot — but  not 
altogether  with  cold.  Suddenly  he  ex¬ 
ploded  : 

“  Sir,  ’tisn’t  the  loss  o’  the  old  Buzzard  ; 
’tisn’t  the  blasted  mine,  neither.  But  ’tis 
the  way  it  happened.” 

“  You’ll  tell  us  about  it  after  you  get 

warmed  up.” 

But  Dawson  could  not  contain  himself. 
“’Tis  the  softness  of  it!”  he  cried.  “Why, 

sir,  we  brought  the  -  mine  up  of  our 

own  accord  in  the  blessed  trawl  .  .  .  an  it 
blowed  the  stern  out  o’  her  !  ” 

“  Hard  luck,  indeed,  Captain  !  ” 

“The  softness  of  it!  I  wish  to  God  it 
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had  been  a  torpedo  !  ”  And  with  some¬ 
thing  like  a  sob  he  allowed  himself  to  be 

taken  below. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Later  on  Bill  and  Thomas  discussed  the 
whole  matter,  and  finally  agreed  that, 
since  the  trawler  had  not  been  mined  in 
“  legitimate  ”  fashion,  the  bet  should  be 
considered  “  off/' 

“  Poor  old  Dawson  ain’t  no  ’ero  after 
all,”  Bill  regretfully  remarked.  “  But  ’e 
’as  my  sympathy.  ’Twas  a  sickenin’  sorter 
way  to  get  bio  wed  up.” 

"Strikes  me  one  way’s  as  good’s  another,” 
said  Thomas,  “  so  long’s  ye  don’t  get  killed. 
The  old  man’ll  feel  better  in  the  mornin’. 
Shouldn’t  wonder  if  he  soon  starts  to  talk 
big  about  it — after  he’s  read  the  solemn 
account  in  the  newspapers.  The  news¬ 
papers  always  do  make  them  things  look 
so  splendid.” 

Bill  shook  his  grizzled  head.  “  To  fish 
up  the  very  mine  wot  dished  ye — ’tis  too 
annoyin’  !  Near  as  bad  as  failin’  over  yer 
own  umburella.  .  .  .  ’Owever,  we’ll  ’ope 
for  the  best  for  poor  old  Dawson’s  sake, 
c 
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Anyway,  'twas  a  good  job  we  was  'andy 
when  their  boat  come  along/'  He  gazed 
into  the  gathering  gloom  with  those  won¬ 
derful  eyes  of  his,  and  his  voice  came  very 
gently  : 

“  'Appen  to  'ave  any  more  o'  that  nice 
chocklet,  Tommy  ?  ” 
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THE  MORNING  AFTER 

The  sun  of  May  shone  on  the  great  shipyard, 
on  the  narrow  reach  of  river,  on  the  green 
pastures  beyond.  It  shone  on  the  toil 
of  man  and  his  handiwork,  on  the  quietly- 
flowing  lane  leading  to  the  war-ridden  ocean 
highway,  on  the  peace  that  seemed  a  dream 
of  long  ago. 

Clamour  of  human  labour  in  all  its  harsh¬ 
ness  rose  to  pale  blue  skies  kept  clear  by  a 
light,  steady  breeze,  while  tall  chimneys 
breathed  forth  their  blackness,  and  short 
chimneys  spewed  fire,  and  slender  chimneys 
gasped  their  vapours.  For  here  were  the 
powers  of  earth  and  air  and  water  gathered 
together  and  harnessed  in  man's  service, 
to  work  his  will  at  the  touch  of  a  finger,  the 
pressure  of  a  foot.  Fiery  furnaces,  com¬ 
pressed  gases  escaping,  thundering  pumps, 
prodigious  flywheels,  droning,  buzzing, 
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crackling  dynamos — all,  and  a  hundred 
others— swelled  the  chorus  of  work. 

Tons  of  iron  ran  like  ruddy  water ; 
masses  of  metal  were  hammered  and 
shaped,  under  a  lad's  control,  to  the  forms 
ordained.  Brass  shrieked  in  vain  against 
a  whirling  saw,  and  suffered  trimming  under 
a  pitiless  plane.  Guided  by  a  goggled  youth, 
a  little  roaring  flame  ate  clean  through 
a  slab  of  steel,  with  no  more  disturbance 
than  the  sputtering  of  a  squib  ;  electric 
and  pneumatic  tools  did  their  wonderful 
shares. 

But  men  also  wrought  with  brawn,  sinew 
and  hands  alone,  feeding  fires,  tending 
engines,  heaving  and  hauling  till  the  sweat 
dropped,  or  doing  tiny  tasks  as  daintily 
as  a  surgeon  operating  on  a  brain.  Sheer 
brute  strength  was  spent  alongside  intelli¬ 
gent  precision  in  its  utmost  delicacy.  And 
every  ounce  of  force,  every  gleam  of  eye, 
every  stir  of  muscle  and  move  of  mind  was 
spent  to  one  and  the  same  end — Munitions 
of  War. 

Under  the  acres  of  glazed  roof  stood 
boilers  and  engines  that  seemed  to  have 
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been  almost  finished  and  then  forgotten. 
But  hundreds  of  men  toiled  on  other  boilers 
and  turbines  for  warships,  carriages  for  field 
guns,  mine  cases,  shells,  aeroplanes  .  .  . 

Outside,  shabby  and  forlorn  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  a  vessel  towered  on  the  stocks,  not 
far  from  completion,  yet  utterly  deserted. 
She  was  designed  to  be  a  peaceful  merchant¬ 
man  for  a  neutral  Power.  But  her  near 
neighbours,  two  destroyers,  resounded  with 
a  deluge  of  blows.  And  further  away  a 
battleship  was  coming  to  life  in  an  agony 
of  noise,  while  a  batch  of  submarines  were 
taking  shape  amid  a  frantic  uproar  of  metal. 

At  the  dockside  reposed  a  pair  of  12-inch 
guns  in  all  their  tremendous,  shapely 
majesty.  One  would  have  liked  to  know 
whence  they  had  come  and  whither  they 
were  going,  but  one  refrains  from  unneces¬ 
sary  questions  in  these  days.  To  the 
breech  of  one  of  the  guns  an  oldish  man  was 
doing  something  with  an  odd-looking  tool, 
sweating  with  his  exertions.  I  watched 
his  work  till  he  paused,  from  weariness,  I 
thought,  for  never  had  I  seen  human  eyes 
appear  more  tired.  He  gazed  at  me  while 
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he  patted  the  breech  gently,  caressingly,  as 
one  might  pat  a  child,  and  said  abruptly  : 

“  I  helped  to  build  her/' 

Instinctively  you  would  have  known 
that  he  referred  not  to  the  gun,  but  to  the 
Lusitania. 

“  I  stood  by  when  she  took  the  water/' 
he  added,  his  grizzled  head  shaking  slightly. 

He  turned  away,  possibly  to  watch  a 
grey  liner  with  guns  fore  and  aft  go  slowly 
past  in  charge  of  a  couple  of  tugs,  though 
I  hardly  think  he  saw  her,  for  he  continued  : 

“  Almighty  !  an’  she's  at  the  bottom  o' 
the  sea,  an'  hundreds  o'  dear  souls  .  . 

He  turned  fiercely  upon  me,  and  there 
was  more  than  sweat  on  his  cheeks. 

“  God  blast  the  German  pirates,"  said  he, 
“an'  God  blast  the  workin'  man  here  that 
doesn't  do  his  best  now  !  "  .  .  . 
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In  the  trawler's  snug  cabin  the  supper-time 
talk  had  turned  to  woman  as  a  substitute 
for  man  in  the  nation's  hour  of  need. 

The  skipper,  who  weighed  nineteen 
stones,  and  who  had  lately  wedded  for  the 
third  time,  allowed  that  a  woman  might 
even  be  made  into  a  policeman  of  sorts. 
"  But,"  he  added  ponderously,  "  never  a 
seaman." 

"Hasn't  the  strength,  ye  mean?  "  the 
mate  remarked  in  a  voice  impeded  by  toast. 

"  Nor  the  brains,"  said  the  engineer. 

"Not  so  sure  'bout  the  brains."  The 
mate,  as  if  to  prepare  for  an  argument, 
swallowed  hurriedly.  He  was  not  married, 
but  there  was  a  girl  .  .  . 

The  engineer  smiled  wearily  and  said  : 
"  After  you  wi'  the  sugar." 

"  Henry,"  the  skipper  slowly  and  sol¬ 
emnly  declared,  "  is  right.  You,  Teddy, 
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are  too  full  o'  what  they  call  sentiments. 
Now,  listen  !  By  a  strange  co-in-si de-ence 
I  read  all  about  it  in  a  paper  last  night. 
Respectable  paper,  too ;  nothin'  funny 
about  it  ;  sent  to  me  in  mistake.  It  said 
'twas  a  Gospel  truth — leastways,  a  fact — 
that  a  man's  brains  was  ten  times  heavier 
'n  a  woman's." 

The  silence  which  followed  this  remark¬ 
able  statement  was  broken  by  the  entrance 
of  the  elderly  cook  bearing  a  large  relay  of 
fish  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  depths 
of  the  North  Sea  not  four  hours  earlier. 

“  'Scuse  me  for  overhearin'  ye,  Captain," 
he  said  in  his  best  manner,  “  but  I  happened 
to  see  that  paper,  an'  what  it  said  was  not 
ten  times,  but  only  ten  per  cent."  Smiling 
benevolently  he  withdrew. 

“  An'  what's  ten  per  cent.  ?  "  the  mate 
exclaimed  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

The  skipper  winced,  scratched  his  plump 
brown  neck,  and  looked  for  help  to  the 
engineer. 

“  Ten  per  cent.,"  the  latter  pleasantly 
replied,  “is  merely — all  the  difference  in 
the  world  !  " 
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The  skipper  brightened.  “  Just  so  ! 
That's  really  what  I  meant  by  my  little 
anecdote."  He  smiled  upon  the  sulky 
mate.  “  Listen  !  One  pound  itself  is  not 
a  terrible  large  sum  o'  money  ;  but  s'posin' 
ye  had  ten  pound,  Teddy,  an'  I  borrowed 
one — ye'd  miss  that  pound,  wouldn't  ye  ?  " 

uTo  me  dyin’  day  !  But  I  don't  see - " 

The  engineer  interposed.  “  S'posin'  this 
old  boat  had  ten  per  cent,  less  speed,  would 
she  be  as  fit  for  her  job  ?  " 

Teddy  grunted  impatiently.  "Ye  both 

talk  as  if  a  -  o'  a  lot  o'  brains  was 

needed  to  make  a  seaman,  whereas,  from 

what  I've  seen  on  this  here  ship - ” 

“  Here,  my  lad,"  the  skipper  smartly 
commanded,  “  keep  yer  sauce  for  yer  fish  ! 
There's  more  brains  needed  on  the  sea  than 
— Hullo,  what's  that  ?  " 

A  commotion  had  sprung  up  on  deck — 
a  rush  of  heavily-booted  feet,  shouts,  a 
blast  on  the  foghorn. 

Considering  his  bulk  the  skipper's  exit 
from  the  cabin  was  a  marvel  of  speed.  As 
he  reached  the  ladder  a  hoarse  voice 
bawled  down  : 
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“  U-boat — starb’d  beam.” 

.  . 

Up  in  the  little  wheel-house  the  skipper 
took  the  wheel  from  the  young  steersman, 
and  brought  the  trawler  round.  He  swept 
the  surrounding  ocean  with  narrowed, 
anxious  eyes.  Dusk  was  intensifying  the 
bleakness  and  vacancy  of  that  white-flecked 
heaving  desert.  Nothing  to  be  seen — 
nothing  save,  less  than  half  a  mile  astern, 
that  stealthily  moving,  sinister  shaft  with 
its  lurking,  all-seeing  eye.  He  spoke  into 
the  tube. 

“  Give  her  all  ye  can,  Henry.  .  .  .  What? 
Ay,  I’ll  let  ye  know  if  we  spot  anything 
cornin’.  Teddy’s  aloft  on  the  look-out.” 
He  replaced  the  whistle.  “  But  surely  to 
God  she  won’t  go  for  a  peaceful  trawler  ! 
To  the  young  seaman,  who  was  pale  under 
his  tan,  “  Get  yer  life-belt,  lad,  an’  keep  yer 
hair  on,”  he  said  kindly.  Already,  on  his 
way  to  the  bridge,  he  had  given  orders  for 
the  safety  of  his  crew.  Most  of  them  had 
donned  life-belts  and  some  were  busy  at 
the  two  small  boats. 

The  submarine  was  still  astern,  but  no 
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longer  submerged.  Yet,  though  her  con¬ 
ning-tower  showed  above  the  surge,  no 
signal  came  from  her.  She  began  to  move 
faster — much  faster. 

Black  smoke  rolled  from  the  trawler’s 
slim  funnel.  She  was  doing  her  level  best 
now.  Within  ten  minutes,  however,  the 
U-boat  was  once  more  on  her  flank  and 
horribly  near.  Still  no  signal. 

“  If  we  only  had  a  gun  !  ”  muttered  the 
skipper,  wrenching  at  the  wheel.  He  would 
have  been  the  last  to  deny  that  he  was 
afraid. 

From  the  mate  clinging  to  the  mast  came 
a  yell.  He  pointed  down  at  the  water. 

Afterwards  several  of  the  crew  declared 
that  they  had  seen  the  bubbling  track. 
The  mate  swears  that,  from  his  perch,  he 
actually  beheld  the  deathly  silvery  shape 
itself  dart  past,  not  four  fathoms  from  the 
turning  trawler’s  port  bow. 

“  Missed  !  ”  he  roared,  and  came  slither¬ 
ing  to  the  deck. 

A  queer  cry  rose  from  the  men  and  was 
immediately  hushed.  Eyes  turned  up  to 
the  wheel-house. 
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There  the  skipper,  his  ghastly  face  work¬ 
ing  with  savage  fury,  was  again  wrenching 
at  the  wheel. 

“Holy!”  whispered  a  man,  “he’s  goin’ 
to  ram !  ”  and  another  feebly  croaked 
“  Hooray  !  ” 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Already  the  sub¬ 
marine  was  diving.  Presently  she  had 
disappeared,  periscope  and  all. 

Later  on  the  engineer  remarked  rather 
pointedly  to  the  mate  brooding  in  his  bunk : 

“Wi’  ten  per  cent,  less  quickness  in 
turnin’,  we’d  none  o’  us  be  here.  So  now 
ye  maybe  understand  what  I  meant  by 
callin’  it  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
An’  ’tis  just  the  same  wi’  brains.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Teddy  absently.  He 
may  have  been  thinking  then  of  a  girl, 
but  certainly  not  of  her  brains. 
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After  a  long  spell  of  bitter  fury  the  nor'- 
easter  was  showing  signs  of  exhaustion  ; 
the  snow  had  ceased.  In  the  fading  light 
of  the  December  afternoon,  however,  the 
North  Sea,  so  mysterious  an  expanse  in 
these  days,  was  still  a  tumult  of  grey  and 
white  ;  tatters  of  cloud  travelled  express  ; 
billows  burst  over  the  breakwater ;  and 
now  and  then,  even  in  the  inner  harbour,  a 
vicious  blast  set  the  water  smoking.  With¬ 
in  the  harbours  were  many  craft,  trawlers 
and  steam-drifters,  mostly  laid-up  * — only  a 
few  of  each  class  apparently  ready  for  sea. 

A  yellow-funnelled  trawler,  which  had 
rolled  in  a  few  hours  earlier,  was  discharging 
the  results  of  ten  days'  battling  with  the 
weather  over  the  Icelandic  banks.  The 
fish  were  fetching  an  extraordinary  price, 
but  surely  you  would  have  forgotten  to  call 

*  Written  early  in  the  War. 
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them  dear  had  you  seen  the  Pelican  as  she 
tumbled  into  port — bows,  deck,  masts, 
stays,  crusted  with  frozen  snow  and  frozen 
brine.  Among  other  things  her  boat  had 
gone,  snatched  from  its  lashings  on  the 

after-deck  by  a  swamping  sea. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Skipper  John  Smith,  more  widely  known 
as  Lucky  Jack,  was  inclined  to  brood  over 
the  loss  of  his  boat :  minor  mishaps  and 
any  amount  of  bodily  discomfort  were  all 
in  the  day's  work.  He  had  recently  come 
on  deck,  a  fine  figure  of  health,  freshly 
shaven  and  smelling  of  soap,  garbed  in 
fawn-hued  trousers  of  extremely  heavy 
stuff  covered  to  the  knees  by  enormously 
thick  stockings,  massive  boots  still  unlaced, 
gaudy  braces  over  a  dark  blue  jersey.  In  the 
lee  of  the  deck-house,  smoking  a  cigarette, 
he  was  chatting  with  a  young  R.N.R.  man, 
a  stranger,  brown-faced,  with  gold  rings  in 
his  ears,  who  had  dropped  on  board  in  the 
hope  of  securing  some  fresh  fish  for  himself 
and  shipmates. 

“  Ho,  I  never  was  one  to  cuss  at 
nothin'/'  the  skipper  was  saying,  “  but 
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when  that  boat  went,  I  tell  ye  I  let  meself 
go.  Even  the  boys,  swimmin’  about  on  the 
gushin  deck,  seekin’  to  lay  hold  on  some¬ 
thin’  handy,  heard  me — and  laughed!” 

“  Yes ;  but  ye  wasn’t  the  only  one  to 
ketch  the  gale,”  remarked  the  R.N.R.  man. 
“  Look  over  at  that  destroyer  wi’  ’er  ven¬ 
tilators  busted  flat  and  ’er  bridge  rails 
twisted  like  ’airpins.  And  ’er  chaps  is 
merry  as  sandboys  whilst  they  look  to  the 

torpedoes,  and  test  the  fuses,  and - ” 

Grant  ye,  we’ve  all  got  to  take  our 
share,”  Lucky  Jack  grunted.  “  Your 
ship  ?  ” 

“  No,  no ;  mine’s  yonder.”  With  a 
chuck  of  his  head  the  R.N.R.  man  indicated 
a  delicate-looking  craft  lying  against  the 
opposite  quay.  “  Ain’t  she  a  beauty  ?  ” 
"All  that!  ”  the  skipper  admitted  “.  .  . 
Patrol  duty?  ” 

“  And  scoutin’.”  The  man  with  the 
earrings  smiled.  “  ’Tis  amazin’  the  sea 
she  can  stand,  too.  Ye  wouldn’t  ever 
believe  it.  All  the  same,  boss,  ye  are 
lucky  to  be  where  ye  are.” 

Lucky  Jack  growled.  "  Never  had  no 
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luck  since  the  war  started/'  He  lit  a  fresh 
cigarette  and  handed  one  to  his  visitor. 
“  And  I  was  'bout  the  fust  to  learn  what 
war  meant." 

“  'Ow  was  that  ?  " 

“  Why,  the  Elizabeth  Mary  was  sent  to 
the  bottom  and  we  was  all  took  prisoners." 

“  Wot  ?  " 

“Not  heard  about  it  ?  Must  ha'  been 
in  Germany  !  .  .  .  Listen  now  !  We  was 
up  Iceland  way.  'Twas  three  days  after 
the  war  started.  But  we  never  knowed 
there  was  any  war — not  till  one  o'  them 
converted  cruisers  comes  along  and  holds 
us  up." 

“  Really  ?  " 

“  Yes,  as  really  as  I've  got  fish  on 
board  !  " 

“  Well,  I  wants  fish,  but  I  wants  yer 
story  too." 

“  Ho,  'tisn't  much  o'  a  story.  We  had 
to  shift  ourselves  pretty  smart.  Only  keep¬ 
sake  I  got  from  the  old  boat  was  the  key 
o'  the  medicine  chest.  Queer  what  a  man 
will  grab  at  the  last  minute  !  Then,  as 
soon  as  we  was  aboard  the  converted 
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cruiser,  they  lets  fly  at  my  poor,  uncon¬ 
verted  trawler — thirty-seven  shots — thirty- 
five  hits - " 

“  Fairish  shootin'  !  ” 

“  Somehow  we  didn’t  cheer.  .  .  .  But 
I  will  say,  they  treated  us  fust-rate,  and  we 
got  home — by  a  roundabout  rowt — afore 
long.  Still,  I'd  ha'  liked  fine  to  ha'  got 
just  one  shot  back." 

The  R.N.R.  man  regarded  the  skipper 
with  a  certain  respect.  “  Ye  'ave  'ad  yer 
share,  too,  I'll  admit,"  he  said.  “  And 
now,  boss,  concernin'  that  bit  o'  fish — afore 
it  all  goes  to  London  town  for  the  swell 
restewrants - ' ' 

A  hoarse  hoot  came  on  the  wind.  Both 
men  looked  round  the  corner  of  their 
shelter. 

“  One  o'  them  mine-sweepers,"  remarked 
Lucky  Jack.  “  Should  ha'  been  in  yester¬ 
day,  they  tell  me — her  and  her  chum." 

“  Wust  job  o'  the  lot  !  Never  know  the 
minute  when  ye're  goin'  up.  Plenty  'ave 
gone  up  by  now." 

“  True  enough.  But  we're  all  takin' 
risks  wi’  them  blasted  mines  about." 
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The  earrings  wagged.  "  No  risks  like 
the  sweepers'  risks  !  Why,  boss,  they're 
removin'  our  risks,  ain't  they  ?  They  can't 
remove  'em  all,  wuss  luck  ! — but  I  reckon 
they  'ave  saved  many  and  many  a  good 
ship  and  thousands  o'  souls  from  goin'  bang 
to  blazes.  Think  o'  the  battleships  and 
cruisers  and  so  on — not  to  mention  the 
blessed  trawlers - " 

“  I  only  meant  to  say  as  how  we're  all 
takin'  risks,  more  or  less,"  interrupted  the 
skipper,  shortly. 

"Just  so!  The  mine-sweepers  more, 
the  rest  o'  us  less.  By  gravy,  if  the  shore 
people  knowed  and  understood  wot  the 
chaps  on  them  mine-sweepers  was  doin', 
they'd  be  cheerin'  and  makin'  collections 
and  writin'  poetry — and  so  forth.  I  Tow 
it's  difficult  to  think  o'  all  the  'eroes  nowa¬ 
days  ;  they're  that  many.  All  the  same, 
I  proposes  the  mine-sweeper  lads  !  " 

“  Well,  well,  I  seconds  the  motion.  .  .  . 
Was  wonderin'  what  trawler  she  might  be," 
Lucky  Jack  went  on,  gazing.  "I'll  take  a 
look  round  when  she's  berthed.  They'll 
be  wantin'  a  bit  o’  fish,  no  doubt.  Terrible 
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to  be  trawl-men  livin'  on  a  trawler  and 
gettin'  no  fresh  fish — nothin'  but  them 
cussed  mines." 

“  Talkin'  o'  fish,"  began  the  R.N.R. 
man - 

“  Oh,  come  forrard  and  get  yer  blushhT 
fish  !  "  said  the  skipper,  good-humouredly. 

“  Thank  ye.  But  I  takes  the  liberty  o' 
sayin',  fish  or  no  fish,  that  the  mine-sweeper 
chaps  are  first-class  'eroes  !  " 

“  We'll  leave  it  at  that.  Still,  I  don't 

hold  wi'  callin'  good  men  names.  However, 

I'm  goin'  round  to  see  what  they're  like." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  mine-sweeping  trawler,  a  sombre 
thing  in  the  dreary  dusk,  was  staggering  and 
yawing  past  the  head  of  the  breakwater. 
Presently  she  recovered  her  balance,  as  it 
were,  and  within  ten  minutes  was  alongside 
the  quay.  Ere  she  was  made  fast  a  young 
lieutenant,  very  spick  and  span,  sprang 
ashore  and  passed  swiftly  up  the  quay, 
without  a  glance  to  right  or  left. 

Luck}^  Jack  looked  curiously  after  him, 
then  turned  to  the  trawler. 

“  That  Bob  Twenty  ?  "  he  called  to  a 
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figure  clambering  down  from  the  little 
wheel-house. 

"  Sure,”  answered  the  figure  over  its 
shoulder.  “  Lucky  Jack  ?  ” 

“  That  was,”  replied  the  other,  his 
resentment  at  the  loss  of  his  small  boat 
reviving  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  listener. 
“  IT1  come  aboard.” 

“  Hold  on,  Jack.  Fm  cornin'  ashore.” 
He  came,  an  oldish  man,  short  and  bearded. 
The  two  shook  hands ;  they  had  not  met 
for  months. 

“  Didn't  know  ye  was  takin’  a  hand  in 
the  game,  Bob,”  Lucky  Jack  began.  “  Since 
when- - ” 

“  Since  the  beginnin' — when  I  was  called.” 
Bob  glanced  around.  “  We'll  move  on  a  bit. 
Them  chaps  is  too  curious.” 

They  left  the  groups  of  idlers  to  stare  at 
the  trawler. 

“  Any  mines  this  trip  ?  ”  inquired  Lucky 
Jack,  forgetting  his  own  affairs. 

“  Four.” 

“  Not  so  bad.  They  tell  me  you  shoot 
'em  ?  ” 

“  Ay.  We  sunk  two,  and  one  blowed  up.” 
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“  That’s  three.  What  did  ye  do  wi’  the 
other  ?  ” 

The  older  man  hesitated.  “  As  soon  not 
talk  about  it.” 

“  Missed  it  ?  ” 

“  Not  exactly.” 

“  Not  supposed  to  tell — eh  ?  ” 

“  We’ll  not  talk  about  it,  Jack.” 

“  Ho,  all  right.”  Jack  lit  a  cigarette. 
“  Ha’  ye  left  yer  chum  far  behind?  ” 

“The  other  sweeper?  Oh,  yes.  A 
longish  way — a  longish  way.” 

“  Don’t  expect  her  in  to-night  ?  What’s 
her  name  ?  ” 

“  She  was  the  Catherine  Last .  But — 
but  this  ain’t  her  port — any  more.”  He 
gripped  the  younger  man’s  arm.  “  See 
here,  Jack,  she’ll  never  see  any  port  no 
more.  The  fourth  mine  got  her.  .  .  . 
There  !  I’ve  been  and  told  ye  !  ” 

After  a  moment  or  two  had  passed — 
“But  all  saved,  I  hope,”  said  Lucky  Jack, 
gently. 

The  other  shook  his  head.  “  Three 
saved — one  sore  hurt.  Blown  into  two 
pieces,  she  was.” 
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“  Damn  them  mines  and  the  men  as 
dropped  'em  !  " 

“  Well,  well  ...  I'd  best  be  gettin' 
aboard,  in  case  I’m  wanted." 

Lucky  Jack  made  no  attempt  to  speak 
till  they  were  once  more  at  the  quay-side. 
Then  he  whispered - 

"  Why,  it  might  ha'  been  you,  Bob  !  " 

“  Just  as  likely." 

“  Hell !  I  wish  ye'd  tell  the  whole 
story." 

“  'Tis  a  story  what  oughter  be  told — 
but  I  can't  tell  it  to-night." 

Jack  coughed.  “  Goin'  on  wi'  the 
sweepin'  ?  " 

“  Why  not  ?  " 

Jack  coughed  again.  “  I'd  maybe  ha' 
taken  yer  job.  .  .  .  Well,  I'll  be  sendin' 
ye  round  a  bit  o'  fish.  So  long  !  " 


II 

Skipper  Bob  Twenty  groaned  as  he  tore 
off  another — the  fifth — telegraph  form. 
Filling  in  an  address,  he  groaned  again. 
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He  did  not  appear  to  hear  the  brisk  descent 
of  Skipper  John  Smith — Lucky  Jack — and 
took  no  notice  of  his  entering  the  trawler's 
snug  cabin. 

“  Mornin',"  said  Lucky  Jack,  seating 
himself  on  the  opposite  locker.  “  Come  to 
hear  about  them  mines." 

“  Ye'll  ha'  to  wait  a  bit,  Jack,"  Bob 
returned,  without  looking  up.  “  I'm 
busy." 

“  Ye  look  it.  Ye're  sweatin'.  No  innard 
trouble,  I  trusts  ?  " 

“  Sore  trouble.  Wire  from  the  old 
woman.  Seems  to  ha'  heard  o'  the  Mowin' 
up  o'  our  chum,  the  Catherine  Last.  Says 
I  ha'  got  to  drop  this  mine-sweepin' 
job." 

Lucky  Jack  lit  a  cigarette.  “  Well,  'twas 
to  be  expected.  The  women - " 

“  'Tis  not  every  woman  would  want  her 
man  to  drop  the  sweepin',"  the  other 
interrupted,  a  trifle  sharply.  “  What  are 
ye  laughin'  at  ?  " 

“  Ho,  nothin',  Bob.  And  now  I  s'pose 
ye  are  tryin'  for  to  send  her  a  softish 
answer." 
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“  I  don't  want  to  go  and  hurt  her 

feelin’s,  and  the  address  uses  up  six  words." 
•  •  •  •  • 

Lucky  Jack  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
difficulty.  “  S’pose  we  ha'  some  talk  ’bout 
the  mines,  and  give  yer  brains  a  rest,"  he 
suggested.  “  I  don’t  like  to  see  a  man 
sweatin’  like  you  are." 

Bob  Twenty  shook  his  grizzled  head. 
“  She  says  ‘  answer  immediate,’  and  I’ve 
been  labourin’  on  it  for  close  on  two  hours. 
See  here,  Jack  !  "  He  took  some  papers 
from  his  pocket.  “  Read  them  two  letters 
and  keep  quiet  whilst  I  make  another  try. 
Chap,  when  he  wrote  the  first,  wasn’t  aware 
I  was  an  older  hand  at  the  job  than  hisself  ; 
thought  I  was  still  at  the  fishin’.  He’s  on 
a  destroyer  at  present,  along  o’  the  sweepers. 
Good  chap  ;  maybe  ye’ll  know  him." 

The  visitor  nodded  and  took  the  letters. 
“  Go  ahead  wi’  yer  wire,  Bob.  I’ll  not 
disturb  ye  again." 

He  proceeded  to  read  : 

“  Dear  Friend — Just  a  line  to  let  you 
know  we  are  still  living.  We  are  having  a 
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rare  time  of  it  ;  but  I  wish  it  was  all  over. 
This  is  a  tiresome  job.  We  are  out  two 
days  and  in  two  days  ;  but  we  are  clear  of 
all  the  trawlers,  so  we  can’t  get  a  fry.  We 
haven’t  had  a  bit  of  fish  since  we  have  been 
away.  I  would  sooner  be  trawling  any 
time  than  this  job.  We  are  going  out  after 

a  submarine  which  is  reported  off - .  One 

of  our  drifters  ploughed  a  mine  up  yester¬ 
day,  but  we  have  not  seen  one  yet.  I  should 
like  to  see  one  to  see  what  they  are  like  ; 
but  I  expect  we  shall  see  one  before  we  are 
done  ;  perhaps  feel  one.  We  are  patrolling 

close  to  the  mine  fields  off  the - ,  so  I 

have  nothing  more  to  tell  you  this  time.” 

Lucky  Jack  refolded  this  epistle  with  the 
murmured  remark  that  the  writer  appeared 
to  be  taking  things  quite  calm-like,  and 
spread  out  the  second. 

“  Dear  Friend, — I  received  your  welcome 
letter,  and  it  was  very  good  of  you  for  to  be 
so  obliging.  If  it  is  no  trouble  to  you  I 
would  be  glad  of  a  bit  of  fish,  as  we  can’t 
get  any  here,  not  where  we  are  laying. 
Y ou  was  talking  about  the  mines.  We  have 
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just  come  in  after  doing  for  two.  Yester¬ 
day  dinner-time  we  were  30  miles  E.N.E. 

of  - ,  and  there  was  a  nice  breeze,  so 

we  turned  around,  and  was  going  inshore 
again  when  we  saw  a  mine  about  sixty 
yards  away.  So  we  began  to  operate  on 
him  with  four  rifles  and  the  big  gun.  I  was 
the  lucky  one  to  hit  him.  He  went  up,  as 
I  thought,  two  miles,  and  filled  our  decks 
with  water.  So  we  started  again  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  we  spotted 
another  one  ;  but  we  fired  away  at  him  and 
pierced  him,  and  he  sunk.  In  all  we  fired 
230  rounds  with  rifles  and  12  with  the 
big  gun.  It  wasn't  bad  shooting,  but  it 
was  the  sea  ;  you  couldn't  get  a  mark  at 
them.  I  think  there  is  more  about  there 
somewhere,  but  the  weather  was  too  bad  to 
see  them  ;  but  we  shall  have  another  look 
when  we  go  away  on  Friday.  They  are 
ugly  things,  so  we  have  done  a  bit  of  good, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  do  a  bit  more  before  we 
are  done.  .  .  .  P.S. — They  have  got  five 
spikes  on  them,  and  you  have  to  hit  one  of 
the  spikes  before  they  go  up." 
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Lucky  Jack  laid  the  letters  on  the  table, 
remarking  :  "  Don't  know  the  chap,  but  I 
sorter  like  his  style.  He  deserves  his  bit 
o'  fish  when  he  gets  it,  anyway." 

"So  he  does,"  said  the  older  skipper, 
looking  up  from  his  task  with  the  sigh 
of  an  exhausted  man.  “  Well,  if  she's 
offended,  I  can't  help  it,  Jack." 

"  'Tis  hard  to  please  'em,  however  ye 
puts  it,  Bob.  Words  seem  to  ha'  different 
meanin's  to  women  from  men.  Well,  now, 
I  want  ye  to  explain  them  five  spikes,  or 
horns.  And  I  thought  ye  couldn't  see  the 
mines  in  the  water." 

"  He  must  ha'  come  on  some  floatin' 
mines — mines,  maybe,  that  had  broke  loose 
from  their  moorin's." 

"  What's  the  mine  like  ?  " 

"I'd  call  it  sorter  pear-shaped,  wi'  a 
flattish  top.  Some  o'  the  mines  are  built 
to  go  off  when  they're  moved  45  degrees 
off  the  perpendicular.  So  a  ship  strikin' 
one  has  a  poorish  chance,  for  the  charge  is 
strong  enough  to  blow  the  guts  out  o'  a 
battleship." 

Lucky  Jack'gave  his  head  a  wag.  "  Should 
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like  to  see  one  go  up.  .  .  .  But  I  don't 
understand  them  needin'  so  many  shots  as 
the  letter  says,  though  'twas  bad  weather." 

“  That's  easy  explained,  my  lad.  A  good 
shot,  or  a  lucky  one,  on  one  o'  the  horns — 
and  up  he  goes !  But  failin'  that,  he 
wants  a  good  many  rifle  bullet  holes — 
below  his  water-line,  mind  ye — before  he 
takes  in  water  enough  to  sink  him  quick. 
Then,  when  he  does  sink,  he  leaves  the  sea 
fizzin'  and  boilin'.  But  if  he  gets  exploded 
he  throws  it  up,  maybe  not  two  mile,  but 
surely  two  hundred  feet.  'Tis  not  safe  to 
be  inside  o'  a  hundred  yards  when  he  goes. 
Get  yer  glass  broken,  if  nothin'  wuss." 
Bob  Twenty  paused,  fingering  the  telegram. 

“  Go  ahead,  Bob.  What  about  the 
sweepin'  for  the  sunken  mines?  " 

“  Think  I'd  best  be  gettin'  along  to  the 
post  office  wi'  this  wire." 

“I'll  step  along  wi'  ye,  and  afterwards 
ye'll  come  and  eat  yer  dinner  on  the 
Pelican ." 

The  old  skipper  shook  his  head.  “  You'll 
eat  yer  dinner  wi'  me.  ...  I'd  best  be  at 
hand.  She'll  maybe  wire  again.  'Sides, 
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I’ve  got  a  young  fellow  on  board  that  saw 
the  blowin’  up  o’  the  Sunburst.  He’ll  tell 
ye  easier  ’bout  the  Sunburst  than  I  could 
tell  ye  ’bout  the  Catherine  Last.  ’Twill  be 
a  day  or  two,  I  think,  afore  I  care  to  talk 
'bout  her.  Now  we’ll  get  along.” 


Ill 

Ashore,  Lucky  Jack  ventured  to  inquire 
whether  the  other  had  managed  to  concoct 
a  telegraphic  message  to  his  taste. 

“  Not  to  me  taste,  by  no  means,  Jack. 
But  I  hopes  she’ll  see  what  I’m  drivin’  at.” 

Passing  a  newsagent’s,  they  read  in  big 
letters  :  “  Two  Steamers  Mined  in  North 
Sea.” 

Bob  groaned  once  more.  “  She’ll  surely 
see  that,  too,  and  ’twill  make  her  wuss.” 

They  entered  the  little  telegraph  office  on 
the  quay.  The  clerk,  a  girl,  was  young  and 
indiscreet.  She  read  Bob’s  message  aloud  : 

“  Duty  is  duty  with  kind  love  Bob.” 

Bob  flung  down  a  sixpence  and  hurried 
out,  perspiring. 
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"  Sounded  sorter  foolish/'  he  muttered. 

“  A  softish  answer,  but  not  too  soft," 
said  Lucky  Jack,  gravely. 

After  dinner,  Skipper  Bob  Twenty,  though 
still  somewhat  disposed  to  absence  of  mind, 
enlightened  his  guest  on  the  practice  of 
mine  sweeping.  His  observations,  which  in 
detail  would  not  pass  the  Censor,  embodied 
this  fact : 

The  trawlers  told  off  for  duty  over  a 
special  area,  fully  equipped  and  accoutred, 
to  track  down  and  deal  with  the  infernal 
machines  that  may  have  been  sown,  pursue 
a  concerted  policy,  and  are  directed  in 
their  operations  by  an  officer  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

“  But  what  'bout  the  mine-fields? 
Lucky  Jack  inquired ;  “  how  do  they 

discover  'em  ?  " 

“  Suspicion,  maybe  ;  most  likely  through 
some  unlucky  craft  advertisin’  'em  by 
Mowin'  up.  When  we  locates  a  field - " 

“  Ye  go  ahead  and  make  it  dashed  well 
barren  !  " 

“  Not  always  so,  Jack  ;  depends  where 
it  is.  There's  fields  out  yonder  we  ha' 
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merely  surveyed,  so  to  speak,  markin' 
their  positions  very  careful,  so  as  to  give 
warnings  and  so  forth.  I  don't  say  as  how 
we  may  not  ha'  trimmed  the  edges  o’  such 
fields,  but  if  they  can  be  let  alone  wi'out 
extra  special  danger  to  navigation,  then 
we  lets  'em  alone — for  the  present.  Plenty 
to  do,  clearin’  the  reg'lar  channels  o'  mines, 
and  keepin'  ’em  clear.  And  ye  may  take 
my  word  for  it  that  more'n  one  ship  has 
gone  up  lately  through  simple  winkin'  at 
good  advice  and  instructions,  either  because 
the  skipper  sorter  disbelieved  the  warnin' 
or  was  mad  for  to  save  time  and  coal. 
'Tis  a  grand  thing  to  be  bold,  if  so  ye  can 
be  wi'out  bein'  damn  foolish  besides.  The 
Admiralty  only  asks  ships  to  keep  on  the 
safe  side  which  it  has  tried  to  provide  for 
'em — and  I  don't  see  what  more  it  can  do." 

“  The  Admiralty  has  left  us  poor  trawlers 
precious  little  o'  the  North  Sea,"  Lucky 
Jack  growled.  “  The  new  chart  is  mostly 
all  red  for  prohibited  areas." 

“  They  must  ha'  left  you  enough  to  make 
ye  forget  we’re  at  war !  Ye  talk  as  if  ye  had 
never  been  caught  by  the  Germans,  nor  seen 
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yer  trawler  sunk  by  German  guns  !  Ye  talk 
like  a  complainin'  child,  Lucky  Jack— — ” 

“  Only  wanted  to  see  how  ye’d  take  it, 
Bob.” 

“  Well,  I  takes  it  serious.  And  if  ye 
disobey  the  warnin’s  and  get  sent  higher’n 
ye  ever  hoped,  for  God’s  sake  don’t 
complain !  .  .  .  Some  folk  ha’  got  a 
notion,”  continued  Bob,  “that  the  mines 
is  sowed  all  in  nice,  neat  rows,  like  cab¬ 
bages,  which  bein’  so,  a  ship  might  truly 
pass  betwixt  two  rows.  But  it  so  happens 
that  them  gentle  Germans  don’t  sow  mines 
for  ships  to  pass  through.  Grant  ye,  they 
may  leave  a  goodish  distance  betwixt  each 
mine — ’cause,  bein’  economical,  they  knows 
the  concussion  o’  one  might  set  off  others, 
wasteful-like,  if  they  was  too  close.  But 
they  do  sow  ’em  just  so  that  a  ship  gettin’ 
into  the  field  has  the  best  possible  chance 
o’  strikin’  one  sooner  or  later.  See  ?  ” 

“Ye  do  make  it  wondrous  clear,  Bob  ! 
And  what  depth  do  they  moor  the  mines  ?  ” 

“  I  ha’  reckoned  it  six  to  nine  feet. 
They’re  said  to  be  fitted  wi’  an  automatic 
contraption  as  makes  ’em  keep  steady  ’bout 
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the  same  distance  from  the  surface,  high 
water  or  low.  But,  thank  God,  even  the 
devil  hisself  can't  count  on  everything 
goin'  smooth  and  perfect,  and  I  dare  say 
more'n  one  good  ship  has  'scaped  through 
a  hitch  somewheres.  ...  I  wonder  if  that 
old  woman  o'  mine  is  goin'  to  send  me 
another  wire." 

“  Keep  talkin',  and  ye'll  maybe  forget 
about  her.  Now  here's  a  question  for  ye. 
What  happens  when  the  sweep  comes  on  a 
mine  ? 

“  Why,"  said  Bob,  making  an  effort  to 
follow  his  friend's  advice,  “  what  we  wants 
to  happen  is  for  the  sweep  to  break  the 
moorin's  and  let  the  mine  come  to  the  top — 
and  it  happens  mostly  so.  But  sometimes 
the  sweep  touches  off  the  mine,  either  by 
catchin'  on  his  horns  or  by  merely  tiltin' 
him — we  never  know  which." 

“  Big  splash  ?  " 

“  Not  if  he's  down  deepish.  Then  the 
sea  just  bulges  wi'  a  curious  huge  swell  as 
would  certainly  give  a  ship  a  staggerer, 
if  she  chanced  to  be  a-sittin'  on  the  spot. 
'Tis  a  queer  sight,  I  must  say,  to  see  the 
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water  move  so,  'specially  in  a  calm.  And 
the  sound  comes  dullish  and  sickenin' — 
leastways  'tis  sickenin'  to  me,  though  I 
can't  tell  ye  why.  In  the  engine-room  'tis 
much  clearer  and  stronger.  .  .  .  But  now, 
Jack,  there's  things  I  got  to  do  ashore,  for 
we're  puttin'  out  again  at  daybreak.  No, 
no ;  stop  where  ye  are.  The  young  fellow  I 
told  ye  'bout  is  cornin'  aft  to  tell  his  yarn 
o'  how  the  Sunburst  went  up.  And  here 
he  comes  !  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  it  was  the  mate  who  appeared,  back 
from  a  few  hours'  leave,  a  red-faced,  keen¬ 
eyed  man,  with  a  bristly  black  moustache. 
Nodding  to  the  visitor,  he  threw  on  the  table 
an  early  edition  of  a  local  evening  paper. 

“  'Nother  gone,"  he  said,  dabbing  his 
forefinger  on  a  small  paragraph.  “  Also, 
there's  a  woman  on  the  quay  waitin'  for 
a  word  wi'  the  skipper." 

At  any  other  time  Lucky  Jack  would 
probably  have  sniggered.  Now,  along  with 
the  older  man,  he  was  peering  at  the  paper. 

“  Trawler  Strikes  Mine  in  North  Sea- 
One  Saved  "  was  the  heading  of  a  curt 
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telegram  announcing  the  destruction  of  a 
mine-sweeper.  The  survivor's  name  was 
not  given. 

There  was  silence  in  the  cabin  until  the 
mate  said  :  “  The  woman  up  there,  she 
says  she's  the  mother  o'  a  lad  on  that  same 
sweeper.  Thinks  ye  might  be  able  to  tell 
her  something." 

Bob  Twenty  looked  up.  “Me?  How 
could  I  tell  her  aught  ?  " 

“  That's  what  I  says  to  her.  But  she's 
got  the  notion  in  her  head,  'cause  this 
happens  to  be  a  mine-sweeper  likewise." 

The  skipper  rose  slowly,  and  stood  hesi¬ 
tating.  At  last — “  There's  worse  things 
to  face  'n  mines,"  he  muttered,  “  but 
'twouldn't  be  fair  to  keep  her  waitin'. 

So  long,  Lucky  Jack." 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  he  set  foot  on  the  quay  the  woman 
came  to  him.  A  shawl  partially  concealed 
a  smooth,  comely,  healthy  face  which, 
however,  had  a  bleached  appearance. 

“You're  the  captain?  You've  read 
the  paper  ?  " 

He  nodded  or,  rather,  bowed  his  head. 
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“  Only  one  spared,  and  I  don't  know  if 
he's  mine,"  she  said,  but  without  evident 
emotion. 

“  What  was  your  boy's  name?"  Bob 
asked  her. 

She  told  him,  and  he  shook  his  head. 
“  I  can  tell  ye  no  more'n  ye  know,  poor 
soul,"  he  said,  pitifully. 

“  I  was  hoping,"  she  said,  still  steadily, 
“  you  could  have  told  me  he  had  been 
doin'  well — his  work — his  duty,  I  mean." 

The  deep-set  eyes  under  the  shaggy  brows 
regarded  her  kindly.  “  Surely,"  said  Bob 
Twenty,  “  surely,  whether  he's  livin'  or  dead, 
ye  can  feel  he  has  done  his  duty — now." 

She  gazed  back  at  him  till  all  at  once 
the  tears  came.  “  Yes,  yes,"  she  whis¬ 
pered,  and,  drawing  her  shawl  closer,  went 
swiftly  up  the  quay. 


IV 

This  is  the  yarn  extracted  from  Skipper 
Bob  Twenty's  “  young  fellow  "  by  Skipper 
Lucky  Jack,  in  a  dusky  comer  of  a  quayside 
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tavern,  over  a  discreet  quantity  of  exceeding 
luscious  port  wine,  which  any  ordinary  sea¬ 
faring  man  will  assure  you  is  a  teetotal 
drink.  Outside  in  the  early  darkness  sleet 
was  falling  pitilessly.  The  lamps  would 
remain  unlighted.  Hoots  and  bellows  and 
wails  came  from  the  shrouded  water  ;  a 
cart  rattled ;  a  motor-lorry  panted  and 
rumbled  over  the  cobbles ;  now  and  then 
the  narrow,  sloppy  pavement  resounded 
dully  to  hurried  footfalls.  These  sounds 
may  have  given  the  tavern  a  sense  of  com¬ 
fort  which  it  did  not  naturally  possess. 
Grudgingly,  as  it  seemed,  the  man  behind 
the  bar  turned  up  a  couple  of  gas  jets. 
It  was  too  early  for  much  custom,  and 
nowadays  custom  generally  was  not  what 
it  used  to  be.  After  a  lack-lustre,  unin¬ 
terested  glance  at  the  two  men  in  the 
corner,  he  relighted  a  half-smoked  cigarette 
and  retired  to  an  inner  room,  where  there 
was,  no  doubt,  a  fire. 

The  features  of  the  young  fellow,  who 
was  really  about  thirty,  though  undistin¬ 
guished  individually,  combined  to  form  an 
attractive  countenance,  clean-shaven,  and 
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blessed  with  a  frank  and  ready  smile. 
Something  about  him — possibly  the  white 
cloth  knotted  about  his  neck — suggested 
the  engine-room  or  stokehold.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  had  been  a  stoker,  was  now  owner 
of  a  second  engineer’s  ticket,  and  was  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  obtaining  a  first’s — when 
the  war  came.  His  ship  being  blown  up, 
he  found  work  on  a  mine-sweeper  as  an 
ordinary  seaman.  “My  fingers  didn’t  like 
the  deck  work  at  first,”  was  apparently  his 
only  serious  objection  to  the  change. 

He  accepted  one  of  Lucky  Jack’s  cigar¬ 
ettes,  spat  neatly  into  the  sawdust,  nodded, 
took  a  mouthful  of  port,  and  said  : 

“  I  knows  a  man  as  could  tell  ye  ’bout  the 
Sunburst — only  he’s  in  hospital.  Ye  see, 
he  was  on  board  when  she  went  up.” 

“  Guess  your  yarn’ll  suit  me  well  enough, 
seein’  ye  saw  it  happen.  Ye  did  really 
see  it  ?  ” 

“Sure!  But  I’m  no  hand  at  tellin’  what 
I’ve  seen.  Never  know  where  to  begin.  Be¬ 
sides,  there’s  things  I  don’t  ought  to  tell — 
and  shan’t!  ” 

“  Ho,  I  understand  all  that.  A — ye 
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wasn't  on  Bob  Twenty's  trawler  at  the 
time,  was  ye  ?  "  said  Lucky  Jack,  fumbling 
for  a  leading  question. 

“  No.  'Twas  the  Balaclava  0’ - .  She 

went  ashore  in  a  gale,  month  ago,  and  I 
got  shifted." 

“  Well?  " 

“  She  was  a  wench,  the  Balaclava.  When 
she  rolled  sorter  heavy  she'd  scoop  the 
water  over  her  lee  something  shockin'. 
Maybe  ye  know  her  skipper  —  Dancin' 
Billy.  He - " 

“  Yes,  yes.  But  tell  me  now,  when  was 
it  the  Sunburst  went  up  ?  " 

“  Couple  o'  months  ago.  'Twas  in  the 
afternoon — gettin'  darkish.  But  I  see  it 
all  clear  enough." 

“  What  did  ye  see  ?  " 

“  Her  goin'  up,  bunkers  and  all." 

With  an  effort  Lucky  Jack  curbed  his 
impatience  and  said  softly  :  “  S'pose  ye 
tell  me  all  what  happened  that  day — 
except,  o'  course,  what  wouldn't  be  right 
to  tell." 

The  young  fellow  pushed  back  his  cap 
and  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully. 
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“  Well/'  he  said  at  last,  “  we  got  up 
anchor  in  the  first  minute  o'  the  dawn - " 

“  Anchored,  was  ye  ?  " 

"  Always  lays  inshore  o'  nights.  No  - - 

use  lookin'  in  the  dark  for  things  ye  can't 
see  in  the  daylight." 

“  Right  !  Go  ahead  !  " 

“  Well,  we  followed  the  A  ship,  a  des¬ 
troyer,  to  the  place  where  we  had  dis¬ 
covered  mines  previous  day.  'Twas  a 
fine  mornin',  wi'  a  fresh  breeze.  A  little 
bit  o'  sea  on,  but  nothin’  to  speak  about. 
The  place  bein’  marked,  we  picked  it  up 
quick  and  easy.” 

He  paused  so  long  that  Lucky  Jack’s 
lips  were  shaping  to  utter  a  “  Well  ?  ” 
Then,  abruptly,  he  resumed,  every  now 
and  then  switching  his  telling  into  the 
present  tense. 

“So  A  ship  drops  her  anchor,  and  us 
trawlers  gets  in  touch  wi’  our  chums,  takes 
our  positions  accordin’  to  orders,  and  pre¬ 
pares  our  tackle.  There  was  just  enough 
sea  for  to  make  the  fixin’  o’  the  sweep  a 
ticklish  job.  Our  end  being  fast  to  the 
kite,  we  floats  a  buoy  wi’  a  line  to  our  chum, 
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and  so,  at  last,  after  some  cussin',  our 
chum  gets  his  end  o’  the  sweep.  I'm  no 
good  at  explainin',  and  ye'll  just  ha'  to 
make  the  most  o'  it.  .  .  .  Well,  then,  we 
starts  ahead,  the  three  pair  o'  us.  This 
time  'twas  a  case  o'  bustin'  up  a  whole 
field,  which  was  in  an  extra  bad  place  for 
navigation.  Couldn't  tell  ye  its  exact 
size,  but  seemed  to  me  'twas  some  miles 
long,  but  not  so  broad.  So  there  we  was, 
steamin'  along,  wi'  our  look-outs  hurlin' 
their  eyes,  though,  to  be  sure,  there  was  a 
small  chance  o'  spottin'  anything,  unless, 
maybe,  a  mine  what  had  been  badly  moored 
—and  even  so,  'twould  ha'  shown  little 
o'  itself  in  that  sea  till  too  late.  However, 
'tis  best  to  obey  instructions,  every  word  : 
saves  havin'  to  cuss  yerself  later  on."  The 
speaker  finished  his  port  and  took  a  packet 
of  cigarettes  from  the  lining  of  his  cap. 

“  'Nother  drop  ?  "  Lucky  Jack  hospi¬ 
tably  inquired. 

“  You  ha'  one  wi'  me — and  then  no  more. 

That  stuff  makes  me  too - thirsty.  Used 

to  drink  anything,  but  there's  the  wife  and 
two  kiddies,  and  so  on.  Them  kiddies  .  .  ." 
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At  the  end  of  three  minutes  Lucky  Jack 
gently  but  firmly  interposed. 

“  Was  it  long  afore  ye  come  upon  the 
mines  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  the  mines  !  .  .  .  Why,  we  was 
most  curious  unlucky  that  day.  We  sweeps 
and  we  sweeps  for  hours  and  hours,  and  gets 
nothin'  at  all.  And  in  the  same  time  the 
old  Sunburst  and  her  chum  gets  seventeen !  '' 
“  By  God  !  ”  murmured  Lucky  Jack. 

“  Twas  good  enough  sweepin'.  Two  of 
'em  went  off  under  water,  and  one  just  as 
he  was  cornin'  to  top.  'Twas  a  spouter  !  " 
“  And  they  would  ha'  to  shoot  the  rest?  " 
“  Every  one.  Good  fun,  too.  Some 
goes  down  bubblin'  ;  others  goes  up  in  fire 
and  smoke,  wi'  the  noise  o’  big  guns.  One 
of  the  sweepers  got  rather  near,  and  she 
hadn't  a  whole  glass  left  in  the  wheel- 
house,  and  her  skipper  fell  flat.  Only  the 
concussion,  ye  understand.  Powerfullish 
things  they  are.  Well,  as  I  was  tellin'  ye, 
we  was  most  curious  unlucky.  In  the 
afternoon,  'bout  four  o'clock,  we  did  sweep 
up  one  o'  the  devils,  and  a  good  rifle  shot 
from  the  mate  hits  him  fair  on  a  horn  and 
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sends  him  to  glory.  We  all  says  the  luck 
has  turned,  but  next  minute  or  so  we 
somehow  fouls  our  propeller  wi'  the  hawser, 
and  has  to  lay  to.  .  .  .  So  there  we  was, 
workin'  like  blazes  to  get  the  dashed  thing 
clear,  and  wonderin'  how  soon  we'd  drift 
on  to  a  mine.  And  we  felt  like  fools,  too, 
at  gettin'  put  out  o'  action  in  such  a  soft- 
like  way.  However,  A  ship  orders  our 
chum  to  give  us  a  tow  out  o'  the  danger 
zone,  and  we  was  makin'  ready  for  that 
— when  the  thing  happened."  Here  the 
narrator  halted  to  relight  his  cigarette,  and, 
having  done  so,  seemed  to  forget  the  matter 
in  hand. 

“  Go  ahead,  mate." 

“  Oh,  well,  then — well,  ye've  got  to 
understand  that  the  Sunburst  and  her  chum 
was  'bout  a  mile  away  to  the  west'ard. 
They'd  got  no  more  mines  for  an  hour  or  so. 
They  was  cornin'  towards  us,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  we  was  all  feelin'  sorter  jealous,  for 
they'd  broke  the  record — at  that  time,  any¬ 
way.  But  I  can't  tell  ye  what  made  me 
look  up  from  the  line  I  was  gettin'  ready. 

.  .  .  But  I  looks  up,  and  there's  the  old 
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Sunburst  a-spewin'  up  her  inside  wi'  fire 
and  reek,  and  in  the  smoke,  high  up,  I  sees 
black  things  failin' — failin' — machinery  and 
coals  and  maybe  worse.  Then  the  bang 
comes,  and  everybody  looks ;  and  then 
there's  never  a  sound  for  a  longish  time. 
.  .  .  The  mine  had  exploded  'gainst  her 
starboard  side,  just  below  the  winches. 
'Tis  likely  her  bows  had  missed  it  by  a  foot 
or  so,  and  she  had  slid  past  till  one  o'  its 

-  horns  touched  her,  and  then — well, 

that's  all." 

“  But,"  said  Lucky  Jack,  after  a  moment, 
“what  did  ye  do?  What  did  the  other 
sweepers  do  ?  " 

“  Why,  o'  course,  they  all  started  top- 
speed  for  the  Sunburst.  But  A  ship  calls 
for  'em  to  stop.  S'pose  she  was  right,  fearin' 
they'd  go  slap  into  other  mines.  But  what 
the  hell  did  anybody  care  for  mines  then  ? 
Well,  'twas  boats  out.  Ours  was  in  the 
water  'bout  as  soon  as  the  skipper  give  the 
word  ;  and  ‘ volunteers '  wasn't  half  out  o' 
his  mouth  when  the  boat  was  manned. 
Dunno  exactly  how  I  got  there.  Didn't 
drop  nor  jump — just  tumbled,  I  s’pose — 
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and  next  I  knew,  I  had  an  oar  in  me  hand. 
Don't  think  none  o'  us  ever  pulled  so  hard 
in  our  lives,  and  when  someone  in  another 
boat,  losin'  his  head,  yells  ‘  Mine  ahead  !  ' 
we  just  keeps  on.  'Twas  no  mine,  after 
all ;  just  something  bio  wed  out  o'  the  poor 
old  Sunburst.  And  there  she  was,  heelin' 
over,  half  her  side  tore  away,  and  her 
inside  still  smokin',  and  I  thinks  I  hear  the 
sea  roarin'  into  her.  She  lasted  but  a  few 
minutes.  Went  down  wi’  small  fuss." 

“  And  the  chaps  on  board  her  ?  " 

“  Our  boat  took  three  from  the  water, 
and  another  boat  took  one,  badly  hurt. 
The  rest  we  never  saw  no  signs  of.  We 
saved  the  skipper.  His  leg  was  smashed 
something  cruel.  Some  o'  us  felt  sickish. 
Doctors  is  still  tryin'  to  save  it  for  him  ; 
but  they  makes  no  promises." 

“  If  'twas  saved,  think  he'd  go  back  to  the 
sweepin'  ?  " 

“  Couldn't  say.  There  was  a  skipper 

from - got  blowed  up,  but  not  sore  hurt , 

and  as  soon  as  he  was  fit  he  offered  hissel' 
again,  and  they  took  him.  But  once  he 
was  'mong  the  mines  again  he  found  his 
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nerve  was  all  broke,  so  he  had  to  give  up. 
Tis  a  curious  job,  the  mine  sweepin’. 
Well,  now,” — the  young  fellow  rose — “  must 
say  so  long,  wishiiT  ye  best  o'  luck.” 

“  Goin’  back  to  the  ship  now  ?  ” 

“  Got  to  go  to  the  shops.  Christmas,  ye 
know  ;  and  them  kiddies’ll  be  startin'  to 
look  for  the  postman.” 

“Not  seen  ’em  for  a  while  ?  ” 

“  Five  weeks  to-morrow.” 

Lucky  Jack  opened  the  door.  “  We’ll 
be  layin’  here  over  Christmas  Day.  Where 
are  ye  eatin’  yer  Christmas  dinner  ?  ” 

The  young  fellow  smiled.  "  I  doubt 
’twill  be  among  the  mines,”  he  said.  “  So 
long.” 


V 

Morning  of  Christmas  Eve,  early,  and  a 
change  in  the  weather.  A  still  air  and  a 
clear  sky  full  of  twinkling  stars.  On  street 
and  quay  an  icy  film  overspreading  the  slush. 
Here  and  there  a  glimmer  of  light  from 
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harboured  ship  or  dwelling-house,  but  never 
a  lamp  for  guidance  of  mariner  or  landsman. 
On  the  point  across  the  bay,  dim  and 
ghostly,  a  great  lighthouse — blind.  And 
beyond,  heaving,  groaning,  bleak  and  dark, 
with  all  its  secrets,  the  North  Sea. 

Lucky  Jack,  his  short  sea-boots  crackling 
and  splashing  through  film  and  slush,  came 
from  the  inner  harbour,  whistling  softly. 
At  the  little  post  office  situated  at  the  end 
of  a  long  row  of  fish-sheds  he  halted  and 
drew  out  a  letter.  With  the  aid  of  a  match 
he  re-read  the  address  as  though  to  make 
quite  sure  that  all  was  in  order.  Then, 
when  the  match  failed,  he  dropped  in  the 
letter,  and,  still  whistling  softly,  proceeded 
along  the  quay. 

Presently  he  was  looking  down  on  Bob 
Twenty's  mine-sweeper.  There  was  some 
stir  on  board.  On  the  deck,  by  the  in¬ 
different  lights  of  a  couple  of  lanterns, 
men  were  doing  things.  He  hailed  the 
nearest. 

“  Skipper  about  ?  " 

“  I'll  see."  The  man  moved  aft. 

“  Tell  him  'tis  Lucky  Jack." 
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“  I  knows/'  Returning,  the  messenger 
said:  “Skipper  says,  will  ye  step  below?" 

Thereupon  Lucky  Jack  appeared  to  fall 
forward  from  the  edge  of  the  quay,  caught 
a  stay,  and  landed  lightly  on  the  deck. 

“  Plow  d'ye  like  the  mine-sweepin'  ?  " 
he  asked  the  man,  a  small  and  by  no  means 
robust-looking  person  of  middle  age. 

“  'Tis  a  job,  anyway,  and  not  so  bad  pay. 
Was  hearin'  ye  had  brought  in  a  fortune  o' 
fish  t'other  day — over  a  thousand  pounds' 
worth." 

“  Eleven-forty-odds.  ...  Not  feared  o' 
the  mines  ?  " 

“  Ho,  yes,  lots  !  "  A  half  laugh.  “  Think 
there's  many  o'  us  not  feared  ?  " 

“  Well,  I  dunno.  Ye  don't  show  it 
much." 

“  Feared  to  show  it,  maybe." 

“  Why  d'ye  do  it  ?  " 

“  Couldn't  say  for  sure."  The  man 
turned  back  to  his  task,  mumbling  over  his 
shoulder  :  “  Next  best  job  to  fightin'  the 
Germans — eh  ?  ' ' 

Lucky  Jack  discovered  his  friend  in  the 
bright  cabin  intent  on  the  fastening  of  a 
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strip  of  “  stamp  paper  ”  across  the  flap 
of  an  envelope  which  had  refused  to  do  its 
duty.  A  coffee-pot  stood  on  the  table. 

“  Thought  I’d  try  for  a  word  wi’  ye, 
Bob,  afore  ye  cast  off.” 

“  Glad  to  see  ye.  Help  yerself.” 

The  visitor  poured  himself  a  mug.  “Wife 
been  wirin’  again?  ”  he  asked,  sympatheti¬ 
cally. 

Bob  Twenty  shook  his  grizzled  head. 

“  That’s  good  !  ”  his  friend  commented. 
“  Well,  ’tis  not  so  good,  neither.  Thought 
’twas  good  at  first,  but  now,  ye  see,  I 
don’t  know  what  she’s  thinkin’.” 

“  Take  a  lot  o’  wires  to  tell  ye  what  a 

woman’s  thinkin’.” 

Bob  ignored  the  cynicism.  “  There’ll  be 
a  letter  from  her  wi’  the  mornin’  post,  but 
we’ll  be  at  sea  afore  it  conies.” 

“That’s  not  so  good,  I’ll  allow.  .  .  . 
Want  me  to  post  that  letter  for  ye  ?  ” 
With  a  suspicion  of  hesitation  Bob  handed 
it  over  the  table.  “  Ye  won’t  forget  ?  ” 

“  Not  likely.  Been  postin’  one  on  me 
own  account  this  mornin’,”  said  Lucky 
Jack,  very  casually. 
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“  Didn’t  know  ye  was  a  married  man, 
Jack.” 

“  ’Tisn’t  so  bad  as  that.  .  .  .  Was  talkin’ 
wi’  one  o’  yer  crew  up  there.  Queer  little 
chap.  Says  lie’s  afraid,  and  he  don’t  know 
why  he’s  mine-sweepin’.” 

“  What’s  he  like  ?  ” 

“  Smallish,  oldish - ” 

Why,  that  chap’s  been  bio  wed  up 

twice — once  on  a  trawler  off - ,  then  on  a 

sweeper.  But  he  don’t  yarn 'bout  it.  That’s 
why  I  didn’t  put  ye  on  to  him  yesterday.” 
“  But  he  says  he’s  afraid  !  ” 

“  No  shame  in  bein’  afraid,  so  long’s  ye 
keep  goin’  forrard.  How  did  ye  get  along 
wi  the  young  fellow  yesterday  ?  ” 

“  Ho,  he  coughed  it  up  all  right  ’bout 
the  Sunbutst.  Much  obliged  to  him,  and 
yerself,  likewise.  After  I  left  him  I  fell 
across  Happy  Henry - ” 

“  Him  ?  How’s  he  doin’  ?  ” 

Not  so  bad.  Says  he’s  lost  two  stone 
since  the  war  started.  Only  weighs  sixteen 
now,  and  amazin’  light  on  his  feet.  Livin’ 
on  shoie,  waitin’  for  a  new  trawler  that’s 
fittin’  out  for  him — all  modern  conveniences 
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and  so  forth,  and  a  fust-class  cook.  Hopes 
to  be  goin'  up  Iceland  way  in  'bout  a  fort¬ 
night." 

“  What's  wrong  wi'  his  old  ship  ?  " 

“  Blowed  up." 

“  Never  heard  o'  that." 

“  Henry  isn't  exac'ly  proud  o'  the  affair. 
Says,  if  he  could  get  rid  o'  a  few  more  stones, 
he'd  take  to  sweepin'  for  revenge.  Says  he 
wouldn't  mind  get  tin'  blowed  overboard  if 
he  could  be  certain  o'  floatin'  right  end  up." 

“  But  what  'bout  his  old  ship?  " 

“  I'll  tell  ye  what  Henry  told  me — and  he 
looked  too  sad  for  to  be  tellin'  a  lie.  'Twas 
month  o'  November,  and  they  had  started 
out  for  the  fishin',  and  'twas  a  fine,  clear 
day,  and  nothin'  whatever  in  sight — till 
somebody  spots  a  dan*  in  the  water. 
Now  'twas  an  odd  part  o'  the  sea  for  a 
dan  to  be  in,  and  they  supposed,  natural 
enough,  'twas  adrift.  Happy  Henry  brings 
her  close  up  to  it,  and  then  he  sees  'tis  a 
nice,  good  dan,  and  'twould  be  a  pity  to 

*  A  buoy  used  by  fishermen  to  mark  a  spot  around  which 
they  operate.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  and  has  a  long  staff 
through  it,  which  may  carry  a  flag  or,  at  night,  a  lamp. 
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waste  it.  ‘  Might  as  well  pick  it  up/  says 
he ;  and  the  others  says  the  same.  So 
accordin’ly  they  proceeds  to  pick  it  up. 
But  ’twouldn’t  come.  ‘  Why  ! '  says  Henry, 
'  if  the  dashed  thing  isn’t  fixed  after  all ! 
Well,  then,  we’ll  just  get  the  moorin’s, 
too !  ’  And  then,  instead  o’  thinkin’  calmly 
for  a  minute  or  so,  they  gets  sorter  angry 
at  it,  and  in  less’n  no  time  they  had  a 
line  hitched  on  to  it  and  round  the  winch. 
‘  Heave  away !  ’  yells  Happy  Henry, 
smilin’  once  more,  as  if  he  was  a-goin’  to 
get  the  V.C.  for  savin’  a  blessed  old  dan, 
and  presently  the  two  chaps  lookin’  over 
the  bows  cries,  ‘  It’s  a-comin’,  boss,  it’s 
a-comin’ !  ’  And  by  God,  they  was  right ! 
It  come,  sure  enough,  but  wi’  a  bit  more 
moorin’s  'n  they’d  expected.  For  after 

the  dan  comes  a - mine,  and  afore  a  soul 

could  say  ‘  knife,’  ’twas  bang  on  the  star¬ 
board  bow.  .  .  .  She  sank  in  ’bout  ten 
minutes.  I’d  ha’  laughed  more  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  them  two  poor  chaps  in  her  bows.” 

“  Mortal  hard  luck,”  murmured  Bob. 
“  Wonder  if  we’ll  live  to  see  the  end  o’ 
them  mines.” 
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“  Twill  take  a  lot  o'  good  ships,  I  doubt.” 

“  Must  just  keep  on  sweepin',  I  s'pose. 
What  does  Plenry  say  'bout  the  business  ? 
Did  he  think  the  dan  was  fixed  there  inten¬ 
tional,  or  dropped  there  by  accident,  or 
driftin'  till  it  fouled  the  mine  ?  '' 

“  Ho,  Henry  thinks  a  lot  o'  things,  but 
he  can't  prove  aught.  Nothin'  left  to 
prove  aught.  But  he  won’t  try  to  save  no 
more  fishermen's  dans,  I  reckons.  ...  Ye 
keep  good  coffee,  Bob.'' 

“  Take  some  more.'' 

“  Not  this  time.  Must  be  movin'  along 
and  turn  in  for  a  spell.  Stopped  latish 
wi'  Henry,  and  when  I  got  aboard,  the 
mate  was  up  wi'  ragin'  toothache  and 
wantin'  the  whole  medicine  chest,  and  when 
I  had  give  him  something,  I  told  him  'bout 
the  dan  just  for  to  cheer  him  up,  which 
it  did,  and  then  we  got  talkin'  o'  other 
things  ;  and  I  was  thinkin'  o'  turnin'  in, 
when  I  remembered  a  letter  I  was  goin' 
for  to  write.  So  I  wrote  it  and  posted  it 
on  my  way  to  see  you.''  Here  Lucky  Jack 
paused,  as  though  to  give  the  other  time  to 
ask  a  question. 
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But  the  older  man,  glancing  at  the  clock, 
merely  said :  “  Well,  ye  was  welcome, 

Jack.  I’ll  go  on  deck  wi’  ye  and  see  what 
they’re  all  after.  Remember  me  to  Henry, 
wishin  him  fortune  wi’  his  new  ship.” 

They  passed  from  the  cosy  cabin,  up  the 
steep  ladder,  and  out  into  the  bitter  morn¬ 
ing.  As  they  went  forward  Lucky  Jack 
remarked : 

1 11  go  straight  now  and  post  yer  letter, 
Bob.  S  pose  I  shan’t  see  ye  for  a  while.” 

You’ll  likely  be  out  when  I’m  in,  and 
I’ll  likely  be  out  when  you’re  in.  Ay,  that’s 
the  way  it  goes,  lad.” 

Well,  so  long,  Bob.  Merry  Christmas  !” 

“  Same  to  you,  and  best  o’  luck.” 

Jack  scrambled  on  to  the  quay 

“  Bob.” 

“  Ay?  ” 

Oh,  nothin’.  So  long.” 

Lucky  Jack  went  slowly  to  the  post- 
office.  After  all,  he  was  afraid,  too.  At  any 
rate,  he  had  lacked  courage  to  tell  Bob 
Twenty  that  he  had  volunteered  for  the 
mine-sweeping. 
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What  are  ye  trawlin'  for,  Lucky  Jack, 
Out  on  the  old  North  Sea  ? 

An'  why  is  yer  trawler  all  greyish  black, 

As  glum  as  a  T.B.D.  ? 

An'  what  o'  the  hundreds  o'  East  Coast 
chaps 

On  trawlers  made  likewise  glum  ? 

They  goes  somewhere  .  .  .  comes  home — 
well,  p'raps. 

There's  one,  now  an'  then,  don't  come. 

But  never  a  fish  do  they  land — an'  fish 
Is  fetchin'  a  'normous  price  !  .  .  . 
What  are  ye  trawlin'  for,  Lucky  Jack, 
Wi'  yer  decks  all  slush  an'  ice  ? 

“  We're  trawlin'  from  dawnin' till  dusk,  Old 
Sam  ; 

We're  doin'  a  roarin'  trade — 

(The  roarin',  ye'd  hear  it  ten  mile,  by  Jam !) 
In  eggs  which  the  Huns  ha'  laid. 
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“  We're  poachin'  them  eggs,  as  a  poet 
might  say — 

Slow  work,  but  excitin',  too, 

For  maybe  ye  poaches  yer  egg  o.k., 

An'  maybe  it  scrambles  you  ! 

“  I'm  gettin'  half-used  to  beholdin'  'em 
bust, 

But  wishin'  to  God  they  was  done, 

For  ev'ry  one  'minds  me  o'  good  ships  lost, 
Good  chaps  as  did  harm  to  none.  .  . 

How  would  ye  punish  'em,  Lucky  Jack, 

As  ordered  such  things  to  be  ? 

Plow  would  ye  serve  'em  as  brought  such 
wrack 

An'  grief  on  the  old  North  Sea  ? 

“  Why,  Sam,  I  would  give  'em  a  beautiful 
ship 

An'  put  'em  on  board,  well  found. 

Ten  thousand  mile  I  would  make  their  trip, 
An'  they  should  be  home'ard  bound. 

“  An'  ev'ry  mile  would  be  sowed  wi'  mines — 
Leastways,  they'd  be  warned  'twas  so  .  .  . 
Think  I  would  waste  on  the  blushin'  swines 
A  ha'penny  squib  ? — hell,  no  ! 
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“  So  they’d  sail  an’  sail  till  .  .  .  Excuse  me, 
Sam, 

Tis  seldom  I  really  smiles.  .  .  .  ” 

But,  Jack,  are  ye  daft  ?  If  'twas  all  a  sham 

'Bout  the  mines,  what'd  matter  the 
miles  ? 

They'd  all  win  home  !  .  .  .  "  Which  I'll 
not  deny — 

If  a  wheel  knows  how  to  steer  ! 

But  ten  thousand  mile  on  a  minefield — 
Why, 

They'd  all  ha'  died— mad— o'  fear  !  " 
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THE  SKIPPER  OF  MINE-SWEEPER 

1113 

Thomas  Maclure,  the  big,  grizzled  skipper 
of  Mine-sweeper  No.  1113,  looked  deep  into 
the  eyes  of  his  two  friends,  and  emphasized 
his  solemn  words  with  gentle  thumps  of  his 
mighty  fist  on  the  cabin  table. 

“  Tm  tellin’  ye  both — you,  Lucky  Jack, 
an*  you,  William  Ward — an’  maybe  ye’ll 
mind  my  words  when  the  time  comes — 
I’m  tellin’  ye  there’ll  be  mair  nor  the  puir 
droondit  folk  raised  oot  0’  the  sea  on  the 
Day  o’  Judgment  !  ” 

The  mate  and  engineer  exchanged  hasty 
glances,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  What’s  the 
old  man  drivin’  at  this  time  ?  ”  Then  they 
turned  respectful  looks  of  inquiry  upon  him. 
They  were  not  scoffers,  though  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  after-supper  conversation  to  be 
as  cheerful  as  possible.  Both  had  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  mine-sweeping  soon  after 
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the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  Lucky  Jack, 
the  mate,  at  any  rate,  had  thereby  sacrificed 
something  material  as  well  as  risked  his 
life,  for  he  had  been  master  of  a  notably 
successful  trawler  whose  catches  were  then 
beginning  to  fetch  record  prices. 

“  We're  listenin',  Thomas,"  said  the 
engineer  at  last.  “Ye  look  as  if  ye  was 
seein'  one  o'  yer  visions." 

“  Maybe.  But  I've  been  seein'  it  for  a 
while  back,  an'  noo  there's  naething  ye 
could  say  wud  change  the  belief  I've  got 
in  it — naething  !  " 

“  We  aren't  sich  idjits  as  to  try  for  to 
change  any  belief  in  that  mind  o'  yours, 
Captain,"  said  Lucky  Jack.  “  We  knows 
ye  better  'n  that.  But  now,  what  was  ye 
goin'  to  tell  us  ?  " 

The  old  man  lost  his  autocratic  bearing. 

“  Weel,  lads,"  he  said,  “  does  it  no'  seem 
likely  that  certain  ships'll  be  raised  oot  o' 
the  sea  on  the  Day  we  was  speakin'  o'  ?  " 
His  calm  gaze  met  their  stares.  “  For  to 
bear  witness  afore  the  Lord,"  he  added. 

“  Aha  !  "  cried  Lucky  Jack.  “  I  begins 
to  see  something  !  " 
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“  More’n  I  do,”  growled  the  engineer. 

Thomas  cleared  his  throat. 

“  I  mean  the  ships — the  unarmed  ships 
that  ha’e  been  torpedoed,  wi’oot  warnin’.” 

“  Oh — now - ”  began  the  engineer. 

“  Man,  'tis  a  great  idea  !  ”  Lucky  Jack 
exclaimed.  “  And  so  when  the  German 
Admiralty  has  bluffed  all  it  knows,  an’  lied 
itself  into  knots,  an’  blamed  it  all  on 
America,  an’  so  forth,  the  blessed  ship 
herself  ’ll  speak  up.  Is  that  what  ye  meant, 
Thomas  ?  ” 

“  Ye’re  no’  that  far  off  it,  Jack,”  the 
skipper  allowed,  starting  to  fill  his  pipe 
and  smiling  gravely  the  while,  “though 
ye  ha’ena  the  gift  o’  tongues  for  a  great 
subjec’.  Anither  time,  maybe,  I’ll  ex¬ 
pound  the  thing  fully  to  you  an’  Weeliam. 
Noo,  I’ll  tak'  a  bit  smoke  an’  a  wee  think, 
an’  then  I’ll  turn  in.  Keep  yer  e’en  open 
the  nicht,  Jack,  ma  lad,  for  it’s  a  nicht  for 
queer  happenin’s  on  the  sea.” 

Presently  Lucky  Jack  went  on  deck, 
where  he  would  be  in  charge  until  midnight. 
The  mine-sweeper  was  at  anchor  for  the 
night,  as  were  her  five  sister  ships  and  the 
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old  destroyer  known  as  the  “  A  ”  ship, 
whence  the  little  fleet  received  instructions. 
From  the  deck  of  1113  you  might  have 
discerned  one  or  two  faintly  glimmering 
lights  and  a  couple  of  ships  so  ghostly  in 
the  haze.  It  was  very  dark,  very  still, 
very  cold.  Once  in  a  while  the  whistle  of  a 
locomotive  reached  the  ear,  for  the  invisible 
land  was  not  far  off.  Yonder  lurked  a  town 
wherein  night  was  really  night,  also  a  light¬ 
house  gone  blind. 

Twill  lift  afore  long,”  remarked  the 
mate  to  the  man  he  relieved  on  the  bridge. 
"  Nothin'  doin',  I  s'pose,  Johnny  ?  ” 

Nothin'  at  all.  Was  wonderin'  what 
we're  all  keepin'  watch  for,”  said  Johnny, 
yawning  and  beginning  to  descend.  “  What's 
likely  to  happen  hereabouts  ?  ” 

Tis  what's  unlikely  to  happen  that 
keeps  us  on  the  look-out,”  returned  Lucky 
Jack. 

Pie  was  not  alone  a  couple  of  minutes 
before  the  engineer  joined  him.  For  a 
little  while  the  two  men  kept  silence, 
smoking  and  peering  around.  Then  the 
engineer  made  the  observation  : 
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“  Got  a  goodish  dollop  o'  religion  in  him, 
has  old  Thomas." 

“  He  has  that,"  the  mate  agreed,  "though 
’tisn’t  the  regulation  Scotch  brand  as  I 
knows  it.  ’Tis  too  soft  an'  dreamy-like. 
Has  he  always  been  like  that,  William  ?  " 

"  More  or  less — that’s  speakin’  for  the 
last  six  years,  which  time  I’ve  been  sailin’ 
wi’  him.  Maybe  he’s  got  a  bit  dreamier 
since  the  war  started." 

"Has  he  no  bad  language  at  all?" 
inquired  Lucky  Jack,  who  had  been  barely 
five  months  on  1113. 

"  Never  heard  him  use  a  strongish  word 
what  wasn’t  in  the  Good  Book,  an  he 
didn’t  use  it  unless  the  thing  was  big  an’ 
serious.  No,  his  cussin’  isn’t  anything  to 
smile  at.  ’Tis  noble  an’ — an’  dignified. 
I  bet  Moses  an’  Aaron  couldn’t  ha’  done 
it  grander.  No  silly,  rotten  abuse,  ye 
understand,  but  something  solemn  an 
righteous.  Makes  a  chap  squirm,  I  tell 
ye,  an’  leaves  him  wi’  never  a  word  to 
answer  back." 

"  I’d  like  fine  to  hear  him  at  it,"  said  the 
mate. 
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“  Doubt  if  you  would,  Lucky  Jack. 
Tisn't  funny.  A  man  'ud  ha'  to  be  dotty 
or  drunk  to  smile.  Still,  if  'twas  the  Kaiser 
he  was  goin'  for,  I  allow  I'd  like  to  be 
present."  The  engineer  paused  and  said  : 
“  'Tis  a  hij jus  thing  to  be  called  William 
nowadays,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  let  that  hurt  ye,  if  I  was 
you,"  replied  Lucky  Jack,  kindly.  “  Think 
o'  all  the  good  chaps  which  has  worn  an' 
wears  the  name.  Takes  more'n  one  bad 
egg  to  spoil  the  hundred.  Now,  tell  me, 
what  took  old  Thomas  to  the  mine- 
sweepin'  last  year?  " 

“  I  s'pose  'twas  just  because  he  couldn't 
get  a  job  on  a  battleship.  He's  an  old- 
time  gunner,  didn't  ye  know  ?  Wanted  to 
fight,  he  did.  All  his  four  sons  doin'  their 
bit,  afield  or  afloat.  All  his  four  daughters, 
'cept  one  that's  busy  bringin'  up  a  few 
young  gladiators,  makin'  munitions.  He 
don't  brag  about  it— oh,  no !  And  his  old 
woman  was  terrible  against  the  mine- 
sweepin'.  She  did  her  best  to  stop  him 
from  it.  He  got  letters  an'  wires  an'  then 
she  come  herself." 
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William  put  his  head  into  the  wheel- 
house  in  order  to  light  a  cigarette.  He  gave 
a  short,  rueful  laugh  and  resumed. 

“  We  was  lyin’  at  -  Quay  that  day, 

an’  she  spoke  first  to  me,  knowin’  as  I  was 
his  close  friend,  but  forgettin’  how  I  was 
likewise  a  married  man  an’  accordin’ly  in 
the  same  boat,  though,  to  be  sure,  my  wife 
had  took  it  calm  enough,  as  was  her  nature 
to.  Still,  I  was  vexed  for  the  old  woman 
when  I  took  her  below  to  surprise  the 
skipper.  I  s’pose  her  tears  was  the  first 
that  ever  that  old  cabin  knowed.  Of 
course,  I  cleared  out  quick.” 

“  Well,  well,”  murmured  Lucky  Jack. 
“  ’Tis,  no  doubt,  a  bachelor’s  job — the 
fightin’,  I  mean.” 

“  Ye  don’t  do  it  any  better  for  bein’  a 
bachelor,”  rejoined  the  engineer.  “  ’Sides, 
there  isn’t  enough  bachelors  to  go  round, 
as  is  becomin’  visible  to  the  blindest  eye 
at  last.  However,  I’ll  finish  my  tale, 
for  I’m  writ  in’  home  to-night.  I  should 
reckon  she  was  in  the  cabin  wi’  her  man  the 
best  part  0’  an  hour,  an’  I  couldn’t  help 
wonderin’  what  was  happenin’,  though  I 
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was  pretty  sure  old  Thomas  ’ud  never 
cave  in. 

“  Well,  I  was  hopin’  he  was  givin’  her 
words  o  comfort — not  too  many  texts, 
ye  understand,  but  something  soothin’  off 
his  own  bat,  so  to  speak — when  cook  comes 
along  an’  says  I’m  wanted  in  the  cabin. 
An’  there  I  found  them  drinkin’  tea  an’  her 
smilin’  considerable.  An’  she  poured  me  a 
bucket  an’  asked  after  the  wife  an’  kids  as 
if  nothin  had  happened.  But  old  Thomas 
he  was  sorter  subdued  an’  not  for  sayin* 
much,  an’  I  couldn’t  but  think  he  had 
somehow  let  hisself  be  won  over,  which 
would  have  been  a  sure  tragedy  for  the  pair 
o’  them  in  the  long  run. 

*  Then  she  gets  up  to  go,  mentionin’ 
that  her  an’  Thomas  was  for  a  small  walk 
afore  she  caught  her  train,  for  their  home 
was  a  goodish  way  down  the  coast.  An’ 
still  she  was  smilin’,  ay,  almost  merry. 
But  when  she  was  shakin’  hands,  she  gives 
me  a  look  an’  whispers  so  soft  I  no  more’n 
heard  it — '  Be  kind  to  him  an’  help  him 
if  ye  can.’  An’  then  she  was  away,  an’  I 
knowed  she  hadn’t  won  him  over  after  all, 
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poor  thing.  But  what  he  had  said  to  her 
to  make  her  brave  an'  all  that  I  never 
heard,  an’  don’t  suppose  I  ever  shall. 
Of  course,  you  bein’  a  bachelor,  Lucky 
jack - ” 

“  Bein’  a  bachelor  don’t  make  a  man 
stupid  nor  heartless,”  said  the  mate  rather 
quickly. 

“  Well,  not  heartless,  any  way,”  the 
engineer  admitted.  “  Dare  say  ’tis  some¬ 
times  the  opposite.  But  look  here,  Jack, 
why,  d’ye  fancy,  I’ve  told  ye  all  this  most 
unexcitin’  tale  ?  Firstly,  ’cause  we  knows 
each  other  fairish  well  now,  an’  I’ve  never 
seen  ye  laugh  at  the  old  man.  Secondly, 
I  want  ye  to  take  what  the,  old  woman 
said  to  yerself,  for  Thomas  is — well,  he’s 
changin’,  leastways  it  seems  so  to  me — an’ 
maybe  times  are  cornin’  when  one  could 
help  him,  as  she  asked.  But  what  could  I 
do  down  there  in  the  engine-room  an’  him 
up  on  the  bridge  ?  We’re  kept  apart. 
But  you,  Lucky  Jack,  ye’re  always  within 
hail,  more  or  less.  Also,  he  likes  ye  well. 
See  what  I’m  drivin’  at  ?  ” 

Lucky  Jack  nodded. 
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“Ye  can  count  on  me,  William/ '  he  said 
simply. 

IT1  tell  his  wife  that/'  said  William,  in  a 
tone  of  relief.  “  She'll  be  glad.  The  mate 
afore  ye  was  no  good — thought  hisself  too 
funny,  the  blighter  !  Well,  I'll  step  below 
an'  write  that  letter." 

He  stopped  short,  peering  down  at  the 
deck  aft. 

“Wonder  what's  brought  him  up?" 
he  muttered. 

“  Maybe  his  mind's  uneasy  'bout  some¬ 
thing,"  Lucky  Jack  replied.  “  What  was 
it  he  said  just  afore  we  left  him  ?  A  night 
for  queer  happenin's  on  the  sea.  .  .  .  Why, 
I  believe  he  was  right.  There's  something 
— something — don't  ye  feel  it,  William  ? 
Something — somewhere  that " 

“  Sh  !  "  breathed  the  other.  “  Don't  be 
tryin'  to  give  me  the  creeps — nor  him 
neither  !  " 

The  skipper  was  approaching  the  ladder 
to  the  bridge.  He  halted,  his  foot  on  the 
first  rung,  like  a  man  making  up  his  mind. 
Then  he  ascended  in  his  usual  heavy, 
deliberate  fashion.  For  a  minute  or  so 
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he  stood  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  peering 
eastwards.  Then  he  joined  the  mate  and 
engineer. 

“  Fog's  no'  as  thick  as  it  was,"  he 
remarked. 

“  An  hour'll  see  us  in  clear  weather," 
said  the  mate. 

“  Ye  think  that  ?  " 

Lucky  Jack  was  struck  by  the  eagerness 
in  the  question,  and  wondered  as  he 
answered — 

“  Why,  yes,  Captain,  'twill  be  as  clear  as 
ye  could  wish  for  by  ten  o'clock." 

Apparently  the  old  man  did  not  detect 
the  increased  respect  in  the  other's  tone. 

“  Ten  o'clock,"  he  muttered,  as  though  to 
himself.  “  Man,  it's  queer  ye  should  ha'e 
said  ten  o'clock,  Lucky  Jack."  He  strode 
to  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  came  back. 

I  suppose  ye  hear  naething?  "  he  asked 
them  both.  “Of  course  ye  dinna,"  he  re¬ 
plied  for  them.  “It's  ower  far  awa'  yet." 

Mate  and  engineer  glanced  at  each  other. 

"  Lucky  Jack,"  said  Thomas  abruptly, 
“  ye're  a  skipper  like  masel',  an'  I  ken  ye 
didna  tak'  a  mate's  berth  for  ony  reason 
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except  duty.  Answer  me  this — Since  ye 
cam’  on  board  this  boat  did  ever  ye  doobt 
ma — ma  sanity  ?  ” 

An  hour  ago  the  mate  might  have  been 
amused  by  the  question  and  have  answered 
it  lightly,  but  now,  in  the  uncanny  darkness 
and  with  all  his  loyalty  stirred,  it  was  with 
firmness  and  gravity  that  he  uttered  the 
word  : 

“  Never  !  ” 

Thomas  drew  a  long  breath  and  slowly 
said  : 

“I'm  gaun  to  trust  ye  as  Tve  aye  trusted 
Weeliam  here — trust  ye  wL  ma  reputation 
— wi'  a'  ma  future.  Gi'e  me  yer  han's, 
the  twa  o’  ye.  There !  I  believe  in  ye,  ma 
lads,  an'  whether  ye  can  believe  in  me  or 
no'  efter  Tve  spoken,  I  ken  yell  no1  betray 
me.  Noo,  listen !  ”  His  arm  rose — his  finger 
pointed  into  the  veiled  east.  “  There's 
something  oot  yonder !  ”  he  solemnly 
declared. 

Lucky  Jack  gave  a  slight  start,  but  he 
and  William  held  their  peace. 

“  I  canna  tell  ye  everything/'  Thomas 
proceeded.  “  I  fell  asleep  at  the  table 
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efter  ye  gaed  on  deck.  I  slep'  for  maybe 
five  minutes — nae  mair.  Ten  o'clock,  ye 
said,  Lucky  Jack,  an'  ten  o'clock  was  yin 
o'  the  things  I  learned  in  ma  sleep.  It  was 
queer  to  hear  ye  say  it,  lad,  but  it  was 
comfortin'  likewise,  for  it'll  maybe  help 
ye  to  believe  in  me."  He  lowered  his 
voice  still  further.  "I'm  tellin'  ye  there's 
something  oot  yonder,  an'  it's  a  German 
submarine.  It's  waitin' — bidin'  its  time 

till  the  fog  lifts.  Then - "  He  cleared 

his  throat.  “  At  ten  o'clock  it'll  creep  in 
an'  dae  its  wark.  Dae  ye  believe  me  ?  " 
Possibly  in  order  to  gain  time  the 
engineer  said  : 

"It'll  be  the  first  U-boat  that  has  come 
hereabouts,  Thomas,  an’  I  must  say  I 

never  thought  o'  one - " 

“  Ye  doobt  me  !  " 

Lucky  Jack  did  better. 

“  What's  to  be  done  about  it,  Captain?  " 
he  briskly  inquired. 

“  To  be  sure,"  said  William  hastily. 

"  There's  jist  the  one  thing  I  can  dae," 
Thomas  said.  “  Report  to  the  lootenant 
on  A  ship." 

H 
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“  Right-o,”  cried  the  mate. 

“  Ay/'  sighed  Thomas,  “  but  hoo  am  I 
to  get  him  to  believe  ?  ” 

It  was  Lucky  Jack  who  ended  the  silence. 
“  Try  him  and  see,”  he  said  cheerfully. 
“  'Tis  yer  dooty  to  report,  though  'tis  an 
odd  business.  IT1  back  ye  up.” 

“  So  ye  believe  in  me,  Lucky  Jack. 
What  mak's  ye  believe  ?  ” 

"  God  knows,  but  I  do,  Thomas,  an' 
*  there's  my  hand  on  it.” 

“  Thank  ye,  lad.  An'  you,  Weeliam?  ” 
“  I  don't  exactly  disbelieve,  Thomas,” 
the  engineer  said  awkwardly,  "  but  I'm 

thinkin' — leastways,  I  mean  to  say - ” 

"  I  dinna  blame  ye,  lad.  Ye'll  believe 
later  on.” 

Thomas  turned  once  more  to  the  mate. 
“  Jack,  will  ye  tak'  ma  message  to  the 
lootenant?  Ye  ken  I  daurna  leave  ma  ship.” 

“  Sure  I  will.  But  ye  had  best  put  it  on 
paper.” 

“  I'll  dae  that.  Ye're  sure  ye  can  find 
A  ship  in  that  fog  ?  ” 

“  Easy.  She's  the  third  ship  to  star¬ 
board.” 
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“  Then  Fll  gang  an’  write  the  letter/' 
After  he  had  gone  aft  the  engineer  was 
the  first  to  speak,  and  his  voice  was  a  trifle 
hoarse. 

“  Think  what  ye're  doin’,  Lucky  Jack." 
“  Why,  I'm  only  tryin'  to  help  him. 
'Tis  worth  the  risk.  I  never  was  one  to 

believe  in  dreams,  but - " 

“  See  here.  In  the  first  place,  the  loo- 
tenant'll  laugh.  In  the  second  place,  he'll 

ha'  Thomas  put  ashore - " 

“  If  he  doesn't  get  blowed  up  first." 

“  What?  Ye  really  believe?  " 

“  I  ha'  said  it.  Now,  you  look  at  the 
other  side.  S'posin'  we  make  Thomas  do 
nothin',  an'  a  U-boat  does  sneak  in.  Why, 
even  if  this  ship  escaped,  the  thing  would 
kill  the  old  man." 

“  'Twill  kill  him  to  be  sent  ashore  for 
bein'  a  silly  dreamer  o'  dreams.  God  Al¬ 
mighty,  what's  to  be  done  wi'  him  ?  " 
Lucky  Jack  gazed  into  the  gloom. 

“  Signs  an'  wonders  was  never  much  in 
my  line,"  he  remarked,  “  but  his  dream  said 
ten  o'clock,  an'  my  mouth,  without  me 
knowin'  anything,  said  the  same,  which 
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settles  it  for  me.  The  lootenant  shan't 
laugh  long  if  I  can  help  it." 

Tis  a  risk  for  yerself,  remember," 
began  William,  honestly  afraid  for  both 

his  friends.  “  When  I  asked  ye  to  help 
him - " 

Risk  be  dashed  !  "  said  Lucky  Jack. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  he  and  a  seaman 
were  pulling  quietly  through  the  thinning 
fog.  Ten  minutes  after  that,  he  was  on  the 
deck  of  the  destroyer.  Two  minutes  later 
still,  he  was  in  the  tiny,  far  from  luxurious 
cabin  of  the  commander. 

The  lieutenant,  in  pyjamas,  was  smoking 
a  cigarette,  perhaps  by  way  of  an  eye- 
opener,  and  re-reading  the  letter  which 
baldly  stated  that  a  German  submarine 
would  attack  at  io  p.m.,  and  which  begged 
the  lieutenant  to  believe  the  same. 

The  lieutenant  did  not  laugh,  yet  he 
was  too  young  to  be  able  to  keep  his 
honest  face  quite  straight.  But  he  pulled 
himself  up,  and  looking  hard  at  Lucky 

Jack,  put  a  number  of  questions,  not  all 
pleasant. 

“  So  y°u  believe  in  it,  too,"  he  said  at 
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last.  “  And  what  would  you  do  if  you 
were  in  my  place  ?  ” 

Very  respectfully  the  mate  replied  :  "  Sir, 
I  would  clear  for  action  and  have  my  search¬ 
lights  ready.” 

"You  would,  would  you?  And  what 
would  you  do  with  the  skipper  who  raised 

a  false  alarm  and - ”  He  paused  at  the 

sight  of  the  other's  distress. 

"It's  sink  or  swim  for  him  and  me, 
sir.” 

The  lieutenant  considered.  There  is 
really  nothing  so  infectious  in  this  world  as 
a  sincere  belief.  Moreover,  the  lieutenant 
felt  it  would  be  a  gorgeous  thing  indeed 
to  bag  a  U-boat,  while,  at  the  worst,  a 
false  alarm  would  give  his  men  some  use¬ 
ful  practice.  Only,  what  would  happen  to 
the  old  skipper  ? 

“  Sink  or  swim,  did  you  say  ?  ”  he  asked 
at  last. 

"  I  did,  sir.  An',  beggin’  yer  pardon, 
sir,  Tis  now  or  never.” 

“  Then  tell  your  skipper  I'm  going  to 
act.” 
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The  three  friends  waited  on  the  mine¬ 
sweeper’s  bridge.  On  his  return  Lucky 
Jack  had  delivered  his  message,  which 
Thomas  had  received  with  a  nod.  Since 
then  the  three  had  exchanged  scarcely  a 
word. 

The  fog  had  lifted  from  the  sea  but  still 
obscured  the  stars.  In  all  the  darkness  not 
even  a  glimmer  could  now  be  seen. 

Lucky  Jack  felt  the  hands  of  his  watch. 

“  Five  to  ten,”  he  muttered. 

William  shuddered.  The  skipper  stood 
like  a  statue. 

And  all  at  once  a  great  beam  of  light 
came  into  being.  Slowly,  deliberately, 
cruelly  it  swept  through  a  wide  arc  athwart 
the  bleak  waters.  On  the  bridge  of  the 
destroyer  the  young  lieutenant  followed  the 
beam  with  smiling,  unbelieving  eyes  and, 
perhaps,  with  pity  in  his  heart  until - 

“  God  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

And  lo,  the  three  watchers  saw  fire  spout 
forth,  and  the  silence  was  shattered  by 
report  after  report. 

“  They’ve  got  her  !  ”  yelled  Lucky  Jack, 
fairly  dancing  as  a  silver-grey  body  heaved 
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up  in  the  pool  of  light.  “  She’s  divin’, 
but,  by  heavens,  ’tis  stern  first  !  ” 

When  it  was  over,  Thomas,  who  had 
uttered  never  a  word,  stepped  softly  into 
the  wheel-house  and  shut  the  door. 

William  touched  Lucky  Jack’s  arm, 
whispering,  “  You  an’  me’ll  clear  out  till 
he’s  put  up  his  little  prayer.” 


TRAITOR 


TRAITOR 


I 

At  the  sound  of  heavy  and  seemingly 
reluctant  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs, 
the  man  at  the  dirty  deal  table  in  the 
barely  furnished  room  pocketed  a  sheaf 
of  papers  and  sat  erect,  his  small,  bright 
eyes  keenly  alert,  his  thickish  lips  under 
the  heavy  moustache  parted  in  expecta¬ 
tion.  His  age  might  have  been  forty,  and 
one  might  have  hit  upon  his  nationality 
after  three  guesses,  including  that  of 
Scottish.  He  had  a  long  body  on  short 
legs,  and  a  somewhat  flabby  appearance 
generally.  Yet  he  spoke  with  a  certain 
sharpness,  as  one  having  authority  hardly 
in  keeping  with  his  workman's  garb. 

“  Come !  ”  said  he,  in  response  to  a 
fumbling  knock. 

A  man,  big,  burly,  bearded,  entered. 
Although  the  spring  evening  was  chilly, 
there  was  perspiration  on  his  forehead 
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under  his  moist,  greying  hair.  He  closed 
the  dooi  with  a  careless  push,  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  only  vacant  chair.  For  a 
moment  or  two  his  eyes  glowered  sullenly 
at  the  other  ;  then  his  gaze  dropped  to  the 
uncleanly  floor,  whence  it  travelled  to  the 
fiieplace,  with  its  dull  glow.  He  spat  and 
felt  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  a  match 
for  his  short  clay  pipe. 

“  Ye’ve  been  burnin’  a  heap  o’  papers, 
mister,”  he  remarked  at  last. 

The  other  ignored  the  observation. 

“You  are  late,  Carson,”  he  said.  “  And 
you  have  been  taking  a  dram,  as  they  say 
here.  You  promised - ” 

“  I  needed  it.” 

“  No  doubt.  When  did  you  take  it  ?  ” 

On  ma  road  here.  It’s  nane  o’  your 
business.  The  job  was  finished.” 

“  That  remains  to  be  proved.  Now, 

I  suppose,  you  will  again  become  the 
drunkard  you  were  when  I  discovered  and 
reformed  you,  three  months  ago.” 

Carson  paused  in  the  act  of  lighting  his 
pipe,  and  lifted  tired,  resentful  eyes  to  the 
speaker. 
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Maybe,  he  said  slowly,  “  I  was  a 
better  man  when  I  was  a  drunkard/' 

"  When  you  were  a  drunkard  you  ill- 
treated  your  wife  till  your  eldest  son  had 
to  take  her  away  to  his  own  house.  You 
were  a  dirty  shirker  and  beyond  hope  in 

debt.  The  police  had  half-shut  eyes  on 
you - " 

That's  enough !  The  job's  finished. 
I've  come  for  ma  pay.  Twinty  thoosan' 
marks — a  thoosan'  pounds  in  five-pun 
notes,  accordin'  to  agreement,  Mr.  Hardy, 
which  isna  yer  real  name." 

Mr.  Hardy — or  Hardenberg,  as  he  was 
known  at  home — smiled  coldly. 

Have  no  fear,"  he  said  ;  “  the  money  is 
ready.  You  shall  receive  it  to-morrow 
at  noon." 

Carson  sat  up. 

“  I'm  tellin'  ye  the  job's  finished  !  "  he 
growled. 

UI  do  not  wish  to  offend  you,  and,  per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  that  you  have  performed 
your  part  of  the  obligation  ;  but  I  do  not 
pay  the  money  until  I  have  the  proof.  You 
have  not  long  to  wait — only  a  few  hours." 
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Carson,  his  face  dark,  made  as  if  to 
rise. 

“  Sit  still,  if  you  please  !  ”  said  Har den- 
berg  sharply.  “You  gain  nothing  by  noise 
or  violence.  The  moment  I  have  proof 
that  you  have  done  the  work  right,  the 
money  is  yours.  I  do  not  carry  the  notes 
in  my  pocket,  and  if  I  did,  I  should  be  able 
to  guard  them  !  ” 

“  Curse  ye !  ”  Carson  said,  in  sulky 
tones.  “  Fve  been  riskin’  ma  life  for  ye 
for  weeks  !  ” 

“  For  twenty  thousand  marks.  Surely 
a  good  price  for  your  life,  my  friend ! 
But  let  us  not  quarrel  now,  when  all  has 
been  so  pleasantly  and  successfully  accom¬ 
plished.  Bring  your  chair  to  the  table  ; 
I  have  a  few  final  questions  to  ask  you.” 

Slowly  Carson  obeyed. 

"  Gimme  a  bit  o’  the  money  the  nicht,” 
he  urged,  as  he  reseated  himself. 

Hardenberg  produced  a  paper,  unfolded 
it  with  exceeding  care — for  it  was  badly 
worn  in  places — and  spread  it  between 
them. 

“  The  twilight  goes,”  he  remarked,  “  but 
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enough  remains.  We  look  at  this  little 
plan  for  the  last  time,  Carson.” 

“I'll  see  that  plan  on  every  bit  o’  paper 
I  ever  touch,”  muttered  Carson.  “  Oh, 
what  made  me  dae  it  ?  ” 

“  Be  cheerful !  The  whisky  will  make 
you  forget,  and  you  can  buy  much  whisky 
with  a  thousand  pounds.” 

Dinna  mock  at  me,  or  it'll  be  the  worse 
for  ye  !  Ask  yer  questions  an’  mak’  an 
end !  ” 

“  That  is  wisdom.” 

Hardenberg  peered  at  the  plan,  which  an 
expert  would  have  recognized  as  relating 
to  marine  architecture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  showed  a  portion  of  the  hull  (in¬ 
terior)  of  one  of  his  Majesty’s  new  battle¬ 
cruisers.  Hardenberg  placed  the  point  of 
a  pencil  in  a  tiny  circle  of  red. 

“You  will  assure  me  once  more  that  the 
work  was  done  precisely  at  this  spot." 

I  assure  ye  once  more,”  Carson  wearily 
replied,  ‘  ‘  that  every  slab  ye  gave  me  is 
packed  snug  under  that  same  spot.” 

“  And  the  little  box  ?  ” 

“  On  top  o’  the  slabs.” 
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“  And  the  white  powder?” 

“  As  ye  ordered,  an*  nae  traces  left.” 

“  You  were  nervous?  ” 

“  Lve  been  watchin'  ina  chances,  an' 
takin'  them  for  ten  weeks.  Ay,  I  grant 
ye  I  got  nervous  at  the  end,  mister.” 

“  And  the  sea-cock  is  certain  to  leak  ?  ” 

“  Certain,  though  it  looks  as  if  'twas  shut. 
Oh,  ay,  it'll  leak  right  enough  !  ” 

“  Well,”  said  Hardenberg,  rising  and 
going  to  the  fire,  “  I  believe  I  shall  have  to 
pay  you  the  money  to-morrow.” 

He  tossed  in  the  plan  and  watched  it 
blaze. 

“  Yell  ha’e  proof  long  afore  noon,”  said 
Carson,  his  head  between  his  hands. 

“  The  launch  is  timed  for  eleven-fifty.” 

Hardenberg  moved  over  to  the  window. 

The  room  was  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  tene¬ 
ment,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  great 
shipyard  and  winding  river.  In  the  yard 
the  lights  of  the  night  shift  were  beginning 
to  gleam  ;  the  offices  and  engineering  shops 
glowed  palely. 

Suddenly  Carson's  hands  fell  heavily 
to  the  table. 
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“  See  here,  mister  !  What  are  ye  talkin' 
aboot  ?  Ye  ken  as  weel  as  I  dae  there'll 
be  nae  launch  the  morn  !  " 

The  other  smiled  absently,  and  took  out  a 
cigar. 

Carson  continued  : 

“  The  explosion'll  tak'  place  between 
shifts  early  the  morn's  mornin'.  Between 
shifts — for  I  bargained  for  that.  I'll  ha'e 
nae  murder  done,  mind  ye  !  What  are  ye 
grinnin'  at  ?  "  He  rose. 

“  Come  here,"  said  Hardenberg,  lighting 
his  cigar. 

Carson,  a  nasty  look  in  his  eyes,  joined 
him  at  the  window. 

The  other  pointed  with  the  match. 

“  There's  your  fine  battle-cruiser,  Car- 
son.  Where  will  she  be  at  this  time 
to-morrow?  " 

For  a  little  space  Carson  stared  dumbly 
at  the  shell  of  the  mighty  ship  towering 
over  others  on  neighbouring  stocks.  He 
burst  out  : 

“  What  the  blazes  dae  ye  mean  ?  She'll 
be  where  she  is  the  noo,  only  wi'  twa  or 
three  plates  blawed  oot — jist  sufficient  for 
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to  delay  her  launch  for  anither  month  or  so. 
That's  what  ye  wanted — that's  what  ye're 
payin'  me  to  bring  aboot,  eh  ?  Answer, 
wall  ye  ?  " 

Hardenberg  blew  a  ring. 

“  What  matters  to  you  if  you  get  your 
money?  " 

Carson  staggered  slightly,  and  blinked. 

Perhaps  the  two  whiskies,  after  long  ab¬ 
stinence,  had  affected  him  more  than  they 
would  have  done  in  the  old  days.  He 
recovered  himself  quickly  enough. 

“  The  drink  has  set  me  thinkin',"  he 
began. 

“  Not  had  enough.  Thinking  is  bad  for 
you." 

“  But — but  if  ye’ve  done  me — if  ye've 

deceived  me - "  His  voice  rose  to  a 

roar.  “  Oh,  I  believe  ye’ve  done  me,  ye 
dirty  spy  !  " 

Hardenberg  drew  himself  up. 

“  A  spy  serves  his  country,  but  you 
betray  yours.  Be  careful !  I  am  armed." 

“  Answer  !  ITa'e  ye  tricked  me  ?  " 

“  If  you  will  have  it  so." 

Carson  was  ghastly.  He  raised  his  hand 
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and  let  it  fall,  then  raised  it  again  to  his 
head,  muttering  : 

“  What  has  the  sea-cock  got  to  dae  wi' 
it  ?  It'll  be  discovered  soon  after  she's  in 
the  water,  an'  onyway  it  wudnalet  in  enough 
water  to  sink  her  in  a  month.  But  I  want 
to  ken  what  it's  got  to  dae  wi’  the  job." 

Hardenberg  replied  in  the  supercilious 
tone  that  had  come  with  the  completion 
of  his  task  : 

“  You  have  not  been  educated  in  chemis¬ 
try,  but  you  may  have  heard  that  certain 
substances  take  fire  in  contact  with  water? 
.  .  .  Your  battle -cruiser  will  not  float 
many  minutes,  and  when  she  founders 
she  will  block  that  busy  channel  for  quite 
a  long  time,  I  hope.  .  .  .  To-morrow  we 
shall  witness  the  launch  from  this  window, 
and  you  shall  afterwards  depart  with  your 
five-pound  notes  so  much  desired.  In  the 
meantime - ” 

He  whipped  something  from  his  pocket 
and  struck  savagely  at  the  snarling  creature 
springing  for  his  throat. 

Carson  collapsed  on  his  knees,  rolled  over, 
and  lay  still. 
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Hardenberg  looked  down  at  his  victim, 
saying : 

“  In  any  case  I  could  not  have  let  him 
out  of  my  sight  once  he  had  tasted  whisky. 
The  whisky  makes  for  repentance  as  well 
as  crime.  He  must  be  kept  here  till  all  is 
finished.  Perhaps  even  longer.” 

II 

The  wretched  man  began  to  come  to 
his  senses  in  darkness.  Pain  was  his  first 
realization,  thirst  his  next,  then  the  fact 
that  he  had  little  freedom  of  movement. 
He  lay  on  the  floor,  his  wrists  in  handcuffs, 
his  ankles  bound  together  by  whipcord  and 
made  fast  to  a  stout  ring  in  the  planking. 
His  head  was  nicely  bandaged.  Apparently 
Herr  Hardenberg  went  about  prepared  for 
emergencies.  As  his  brain  cleared,  he 
judged,  from  the  rarity  of  street  traffic, 
that  it  must  be  very  late,  and  ere  long  this 
was  confirmed  by  a  clock  striking  two. 
Familiar  noises  came  from  the  shipyard, 
and  from  another  direction  the  pants  of  a 
train  on  an  incline.  Later  the  horn  of  a 
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ship,  armed,  perhaps,  negotiating  the  wind¬ 
ing  river.  Possibly  such  earthly  sounds  were 
necessary  to  assure  him  that  he  was  not  yet 
in  purgatory.  His  thoughts,  indeed,  were 
bitter  enough  for  that  region.  Fierce  hate, 
a  rending  rage,  a  torturing  comprehension 
of  his  utter  impotence,  and  remorse  most 
crushing  were  his. 

What  had  brought  him  to  the  doing  of  the 
vile  thing  ?  He  had  not  started  life  badly. 
He  had  worked  hard  and  faithfully  and  had 
risen — up  to  a  certain  period.  Thence  his 
career  had  been  very  gradually  but  very 
surely  downward.  He  had  a  good  wife, 
who  neither  nagged  nor  whined,  four  strong 
sons,  the  eldest  doing  well  in  the  shipyard, 
the  others  now  serving  their  country  on 
land  and  sea.  Possibly  the  woman  still 
cared  what  happened  to  him,  but  three  of 
his  sons,  at  least,  frankly  despised  and 
refused  to  support  him  in  the  idleness  that 
so  often  claimed  him.  The  outcast  of  his 
family,  alone  save  for  the  false  comrade¬ 
ship  of  loafers  like  himself,  he  had  nobody 
to  blame. 

A  common  story — almost  as  common  as 
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whisky.  And  the  uncertain  temper  deve¬ 
loped  about  middle  age,  the  unpunctuality, 
the  frequent  and  gross  inefficiency,  had 
made  his  name  a  by-word  among  masters 
and  foremen.  Only  the  coming  of  war- — 
and  the  coming  of  the  man  who  called 
himself  Hardy — had  rendered  his  recent 
employment  in  the  shipyard  possible.  The 
war  created  a  place  even  for  Carson,  and 
Hardy,  who  worked  in  a  neighbouring  yard, 
with  his  infinite  patience  and  watchfulness, 
and  his  mysterious  drugs,  made  him  suffi¬ 
ciently  fit  to  fill  it. 

Alcohol  may  blur  and  distort  and  stupe¬ 
fy  a  man's  morality,  but  Hardy's  drugs 
seemed  to  nullify.  Carson,  without  being 
in  the  least  grateful,  accepted  his  help, 
statements,  and  promises,  set  what  was 
left  of  his  soul  on  a  vision  of  five-pound 
notes,  and  simply  obeyed,  tremblingly 
at  times,  yet  none  the  less  implicitly,  and 
with  an  extraordinary  cunning  and  caution 
not  of  his  real  nature.  A  long  tale  it 
would  make  to  record  the  evil  work  done, 
bit  by  bit,  under  cover  of  honest  labour  in 
the  bowels  of  that' steel  leviathan  during 
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those  weeks  of  early  spring — the  preparing 
of  the  secret  receptacle  at  the  spot  where  he 
was  legitimately  employed  in  the  beginning, 
the  subsequent  sneakings  back  to  the  spot, 
the  awful  risks  of  self-betrayal,  of  incurring 
the  suspicions  of  his  fellows. 

He  could  not  have  done  it  without  the 
power  of  the  drugs — and,  perhaps,  he  would 
not,  even  while  he  believed  that  Hardy’s 
scheme  involved  merely  what  Hardy  called 
“  a  little  moral  effect  on  the  cocksure 
British.”  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
whisky  taken  immediately  the  job  was 
finished  actually  restored  that  which  it  had 
enfeebled  in  the  past,  and  which  the  drugs 

had  wholly  suspended — freedom  of  will. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Carson  struggled  to  a  sitting  posture, 
and  got  his  back  against  the  wall.  He 
shouted,  but  his  voice  was  weak  and  hoarse 
with  thirst.  His  agony  of  mind  was  very 
great,  not  to  be  described  in  so  many  words. 
His  repentance  did  not  then  rise  to  the 
heights  ;  he  did  not  think  to  curse  himself 
for  hurting  his  country  and  helping  her 
enemies  ;  but  it  went  to  the  depths,  for 
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he  would  have  given  his  life  itself  to  be 
able  to  save  the  ship  and,  more  than  any¬ 
thing,  the  men  who  would  man  her  at 
the  launching.  How  many  ?  Hundreds, 
maybe.  They  had  seemed  hundreds  at 
least  on  board  the  last  vessel  launched  from 
the  yard,  when  aloft  in  her  bow  he  had  re¬ 
cognized  his  eldest  son — the  only  son  who 
had  not  finally  denied  him.  Would  John 
be  up  there  on  the  morrow  ? 

He  shuddered.  Sober  tears  came  hot 
to  his  eyes,  foreboding  ice-cold  to  his 
soul.  Lo  !  the  hour  was  come,  the  word 
was  given.  Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly, 
the  battle-cruiser  began  to  move.  Less 
slowly,  less  slowly,  and  the  untrained  eye 
perceived  that  she  was  really  going.  Slip, 
slip,  until  at  length  her  stern  post  touched 
the  river.  And  then  the  brave  rush,  as  it 
seemed  after  the  sluggishness,  as  though 
she  were  wide  awake  at  last,  eager  for  her 
element.  And  the  crashes  of  falling  anchors 
and  drag  chains.  And  John,  clinging  to  the 
flag-pole  in  the  very  bow,  shouting  and 
waving  with  his  fellows,  while  the  folk  on 
land  cheered  amain,  and  the  river  craft 
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bellowed  and  hooted.  And  suddenly  above 
all  rose  the  horrid  crash,  the  ghastly  smoke 
— a  thing  unthinkable  come  to  pass.  De¬ 
struction  and  death,  death  and  destruction, 
all  brought  about  by  an  ordinary  man,  once 
honest,  patriotic,  loving,  lovable,  for  the 
sake  of  so  many  five-pound  notes. 

Carson  slid  sideways  to  the  floor,  and 

croaked  incoherently  to  his  Maker. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hardenberg,  carrying  an  electric  lamp, 
entered  almost  noiselessly.  To  his  victim 
he  paid  no  attention,  until  he  had  filled 
a  cup  with  water,  into  which  he  dropped 
the  contents  of  a  tiny  phial. 

“  Be  good  enough  to  drink/'  he  said, 
advancing. 

When  Carson  had  drunk  greedily  of  the 
tasteless  mixture,  he  said  huskily  : 

“  Mister,  let  me  gang,  an’  Ill  never  ask 
ye  for  a  penny." 

The  reply  was  prompt. 

“  Not  for  a  million  marks,  my  friend, 
would  I  let  you  go  now.  Have  patience — 
to-morrow  at  noon,  but  not  a  moment 
before.  But  listen  !  I  have  brought  the 
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five-pound  notes  to  show  you.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  of  them.  Behold  !  ” 

The  lamp  was  turned  on  the  fat  bundle. 

“  Curse  ye  !  ”  whispered  Carson.  “  Keep 
them  for  yer  ain  use,  but,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  let  me - ”  His  voice  failed. 

“  Good-night.  Sleep  well." 

The  spy  departed. 

Carson  slept  well,  drugged  again — merci¬ 
fully. 

Ill 

The  sun  shone  gaily  into  the  dingy  room. 
The  hands  of  Hardenberg's  watch  pointed 
to  eleven-fifty.  He  returned  the  watch 
to  his  pocket,  and  from  his  place  at  the 
window  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  his 
prisoner. 

Carson,  roused  from  his  enforced  slumber 
but  half  an  hour  ago,  sat  bowed  at  the  table. 
He  was  free  of  his  fetters.  Certainly  he 
looked  far  from  formidable — feverish,  shi¬ 
vering,  broken.  Yet  his  intelligence  was 
clearer  than  it  had  been  for  many  a  day. 
At  his  elbow  stood  a  plate  of  food — un¬ 
touched  ;  also  a  bottle  of  whisky — full. 
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The  bottle  would  provide  a  weapon.  But 
he  must  bide  his  time,  he  told  himself — 
wait  his  opportunity.  It  would  arrive, 
he  thought,  with  the  explosion.  Then  he 
would  be  revenged,  and  there  would  be  one 
spy  the  less  in  the  country.  After  that — 
well,  there  was  the  river,  the  river  on  whose 
banks  he  had  once  blithely  courted  the  girl 
who  fancied  him  the  finest  young  chap  in 
the  world.  Heaven,  to  what  filthy  end  may 
not  a  once  clean  man  come ! 

“It  is  time,”  said  the  voice  of  Harden- 
berg.  “  Come  to  the  window  and  watch 
with  me.  The  money  is  almost  yours.” 

Carson  did  not  move,  but  he  said  slowly, 
deliberately  : 

“  Ye  ha’e  snared  me,  ye  ha’e  snared  the 
soul  o'  me,  but  ye’d  better  tak’  care  when 
ma  time  comes.” 

It  had  been  ordained  that  the  launch 
should  take  place  without  pomp  and  with 
the  least  possible  ceremony,  but  the  bank 
across  the  river  was  black  with  spectators. 

“  It  moves  !  ”  softly  remarked  Harden- 
berg  ;  and  lit  a  cigar  with  fingers  that 
trembled  slightly.  The  strain  was  telling 
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at  last.  He  opened  the  window.  A  faint 
sound  of  cheering  entered. 

Carson  put  his  hands  over  his  ears. 

"  Save  her,  Heaven  !  "  he  said  under  his 
breath.  "  Save  her,  an'  I'll  gang  to  the 
Cross  an'  proclaim  maser  a  cursed  traitor  !  " 

“  Ja  !  It  moves  !  " 

A  long  silence. 

“  Now  faster  !  " 

A  very  long  silence,  during  which  the 
traitor  died  many  deaths. 

Then  cheering  once  more,  a  little  louder 
than  before  ;  also  a  din  of  horns  and  bells. 

“  It  is  afloat !  " 

Hardenberg's  voice  was  become  curiously 
thick.  From  Carson  came  a  strangled  sob. 

“  It  is  afloat — afloat !  "  the  spy  repeated. 

Carson's  hand  went  out  and  grasped  the 
neck  of  the  bottle. 

“  Afloat,"  went  on  the  other — “  afloat ! 
And  nothing  happens — nothing,  my  friend ! " 
he  said,  in  a  cold  and  bitter  tone  ;  then 
turned  quickly  and  stood  listening. 

“  Oh,  my  soul !  "  cried  Carson,  his  face 
working  and  wet. 

There  was  a  crash.  The  door  was  burst 
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inwards.  Men,  some  armed,  darted  into 
the  room.  One  of  them,  a  young  foreman 
from  the  yard,  exploded  at  the  sight  of 
Carson. 

“  Ye  traitorous  old  fool,  did  ye  never 
think  ye  would  be  watched  ?  ” 

Hardenberg’s  revolver  cracked  once, 
futilely,  and  was  dashed  from  his  fingers 
by  a  stroke  of  the  bottle.  He  fought 
furiously  with  hands,  feet,  and  teeth,  and 
was  only  secured  when  half  out  of  the 
window. 

But  Carson  held  out  his  hands  for  the 
fetters,  eagerly,  gratefully. 
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“  Them  two  hours,  ’twixt  two  an'  four  in 
the  mornin’,  is  the  worst  o'  all,"  abruptly 
remarked  Young  Thomas  to  Old  Bill,  who 
had  relieved  him  ten  minutes  previously — 
ten  minutes  passed  in  silence. 

Bill  continued  to  peer  into  the  foggy, 
drizzly  blackness  brooding  over  the  North 
Sea.  At  last — “  ’Ow  so  ?  he  inquired. 

“  Why,  ye  gets  seem’  things — things 
which  isn’t  there,  Bill.” 

"  I  don’t.” 

“  Bet  ye  does,  sometimes.” 

Bill  deliberately  spat  over  the  side — his 
way  of  introducing  an  impressive  utterance. 
"Not  oncet  in  forty  years  ’ave  me  eyes 
done  that.” 

"  ’1  isn’t  eyes,  Bill,  so  much  as  ’imagina¬ 
tion,” 

“  An’  wot  the  juice  do  ye  want  wi’ 
’magination  on  a  patrol  boat  ?  ” 
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“  Don't  want  it,  but  'tis  there." 

“  Wot  you  wants,  my  lad,  is  a  bucket 
o'  something  tasty  from  the  medicine- 
chest." 

“  What  I  don't  want  is  rotten  chaff." 
Thomas  paused  for  a  moment  or  two. 
“  I  tell  ye,  Bill,"  he  resumed  awkwardly, 
“  'tis  serious  enough  for  me.  'Twas  only 
two  nights  ago,  just  afore  ye  came,  I  had 
me  mouth  open  to  yell  at  the  bridge  ..." 

“  Wot?  "  Bill's  gaze  did  not  move. 

“  Ye'll  laugh,  but  I — I  don't  care.  'Twas 
a  Zeppelin." 

“  Well !  " 

Thomas  sighed  and  proceeded.  ‘ ‘  Ay,  there 
she  was — right  ahead — not  so  very  high  in 
the  air,  neither — goin'  sou'-west  or  there¬ 
abouts — travellin'  fast,  too.  Like  a  great 
shadow  she  was." 

“  Showin'  lights  ?  " 

“  One  little  spot,  just  like  the  hot  end  o'  a 
cigarette." 

“  Wot  sorter  noise  ?  " 

“  No  noise,  Bill.  That  didn't  strike  me 
till  afterwards  ;  but  it  proves  I  hadn't  seen 
the — the  real  thing." 
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Bill  wiped  the  rain  from  his  face.  "  It 
don't  prove  so  much  as  all  that,"  he  said, 
reflectively.  “  I  s  pose  them  Zeppelins 
can  stop  their  engines  for  a  spell  wi'out 
cornin'  to  grief.  Or  she  might  ha'  been 
damaged  an'  blowed  away.  .  .  .  Lemme 
see.  'Twas  a  night  same  as  this,  almost — 
thickish,  but  not  rainin'."  Suddenly — 
“Why  didn't  ye  report  to  the  bridge, 
Tommy  ?  " 

“  I've  told  ye  there  was  nothin' to  report." 
The  young  man  cleared  his  throat.  "  'Twas 
like  this.  I  sees,  as  I  thinks,  a  Zeppelin. 
I  opens  me  mouth  an'  is  about  to  turn 
around  an'  shout — an'  then  I  hears  yer 
foot  on  the  deck  behind  me.  'Twas  gone  ! 
the  whole  thing — like  a  flame  blowed  out  !  " 

Bill  took  a  bite  from  his  tobacco,  and 
chewed  in  silence  for  a  full  minute. 

“  O'  course  ye  wasn't  snoozin',  Tommy. 

I  knows  that  much.  But,  tell  me,  'ad 
ye  been  thinkin'  'ard  o'  Zeppelins  afore 
this  ?  " 

Thomas  wagged  his  head.  “  Mostly  o' 
submarines." 

“  H'm  !  .  .  .  An'  'ow's  yer  inside?  " 
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'Tolerable  good.  How's  yours?  " 

“  Wasn't  askin'  for  fun,  Tommy,"  said 
Bill,  “  an'  I'm  sorter  vexed  'cause  we  can't 
blame  it  on  the  inside.  'Ave  ye  lately 
been  observin'  things  which — which  wasn't 
there  ?  " 

"Now  and  then,"  Thomas  admitted  with 
reluctance.  "  But  never  so  surely  as  the 
Zeppelin."  He  waited  for  a  response,  but 
none  coming,  exclaimed  irritably :  "I 
tells  ye,  'twas  only  'imagination  !  Nothin' 
wrong  wi'  me  eyes." 

“  An'  I  tells  you ,  my  lad,"  said  Bill, 
gravely,  "  that  there  ain't  any  room  for 
'imagination  on  a  patrol  boat,  nor  any  sorter 
boat  in  these  'ere  times.  There's  only 
one  thing  for  ye  to  do,  an'  I'm  sorry  'tis 
so.  Take  a  longish  spell  on  shore." 

“  What  ?  " 

“  An',  in  the  meantime,  turn  in." 

“  Can't  sleep.  What  d'ye  mean  by  a 
longish  spell  on  shore?  " 

“  Why,"  Bill  unwillingly  replied,  "  if 
ye  sees  things  which  ain't  there,  stands  to 
reason  ye'll  miss  things  which  is.  An' 


so 
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“  That  don’t  follow.” 

“  Ask  the  lootenant ;  ask  a  doctor.” 

Thomas  rapped  out  an  oath.  “  Man,  are 
ye  sayin’  I’m — unfit  ?  ” 

“  Just  that,  lad,”  Bill  answered  softly. 

The  other  took  a  long  breath.  “  Would 
ye  report  me?  ” 

“  Sure,  Tommy.  But  ye  knows  yer  own 
dooty.  ...  I  ’lows  ’tis  ’ard.” 

“So  ye  thinks  I  got  the  nerves?  ” 

Bill  did  not  reply. 

Thomas  moved  away,  and  came  back. 

“  Look  here,  Bill  !  D’ye  call  it  fair, 
takin’  advantage  o’  what  I  told  ye  friendly  - 
like  ?  ” 

“  ’Tis  war-time,  Tommy.  Wot  ’ud  ye  do 
if  ye  made  a  mistake  as  mattered  ?  ” 

After  a  while — “  Gimme  a  week  to  see 
what  happens.” 

“  Give  ye  till  dinner-time.  Ye  won’t 
really  be  wantin’  longer,  once  ye  comes  to 
think  it  out.” 

But  Thomas  flared  up.  “  So  ye  fancy 
ye  can  put  me  off  the  North  Sea — out  o’ 
the  Patrol  Service  ?  ”  he  cried,  then  turned 
and  went. 
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Bill’s  unblinking  eyes  continued  to  search 
the  darkness,  but  his  lips  moved.  “  Wish 
to  God  it  ’ad  been  a  genuwine  Zeppelin.” 

Towards  noon,  however,  he  observed  the 
young  man  come  from  the  lieutenant’s 
quarters,  and,  to  his  surprise,  Thomas  made 
straight  for  him,  with  a  bit  of  a  swagger, 
too. 

"  Well,  I  told  him.” 

Bill’s  nod  was  worth  a  dozen  spoken 
compliments. 

“  But  I’m  not  leavin’  the  Patrol  Service.” 

“  Ho  !  ’Ow’s  that  ?  ” 

“  One  o’  the  firemen  hurt  hissel’  last 
night.  I’m  takin’  on  his  job.  Sold  again, 
Bill!  ” 
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In  Southern  seas  he  was  born,  grew  to 
his  mighty  maturity,  and  for  many  a  year 
lorded  it  over  a  company  of  females  and 
young  bulls.  Sixty  feet  in  length,  he 
weighed  in  his  prime  over  eighty  tons.  He 
was  father  of  many  children,  but  they  knew 
him  only  as  lord  and  leader,  and  it  was 
ordained  that  as  time  went  on  certain  of 
them  should  rise  up  against  him,  and  that 
one  of  them,  ultimately,  should  conquer  and 
depose  him.  Out  of  many  battles  with  his 
kind  other  than  his  kin  he  had  swum  vic¬ 
torious  ;  his  head,  which  was  a  third  of  him, 
was  streaked  with  whitish  scars.  More¬ 
over,  he  carried  in  his  right  flank,  rusting 
away  beneath  the  blubber,  an  old  Yankee 
harpoon ;  and  had  he  been  blessed  (or 
plagued)  with  an  understanding  memory, 
he  must  have  carried  in  his  being  an  episode 
involving  a  horrid  stab,  a  dreadful  panic 
turning  to  a  madness  of  rage,  a  splintered 
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whale-boat  and  some  shattered  little  crea¬ 
tures  unlike  anything  that  lived  and  moved 
in  the  sea. 

But  the  real  enemy  which  he  could 
neither  overcome  nor  escape  from  was  age 
— or  let  us  call  it  elderliness,  since  he  was 
by  no  means  full  of  years  as  whales  go. 
For  the  young  and  lusty  bulls  are  no  sincere 
respecters  of  their  old  lord  ;  they  merely 
bide  their  time.  A  scarred  hide,  a  notched 
fluke,  broken  teeth  truly  enough  proclaim 
the  warrior  and  champion,  but  champions 
have  their  day,  and  youth  urged  on  by 

nature  to  lead  and  possess  cannot  be 
stayed. 

The  challenges  to  our  friend  came  at 
longish  intervals,  yet  with  the  first  it  is 
possible  that  he  realized  instinctively  how 
his  lordly  days  were  numbered.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  accepted  all  as  they  came.  Nine 
young  hot-bloods  did  he  drive  ignominiously 
from  the  herd,  all  more  or  less  battered 
and  wounded  ;  two,  at  least,  with  their 
lower  jaws  broken  or  dislocated,  hanging 
foolishly  open,  so  that  they  died  lingeringly 
of  starvation— unless,  perchance,  the  killers 
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and  threshers,  discovering  their  helpless¬ 
ness,  gave  them  a  comparatively  speedy 
but  superlatively  agonizing  end. 

At  last,  on  a  hot  afternoon,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Azores,  a  magnificent  young 
bull,  whose  rare  and  curious  piebald  hide 
may  or  may  not  have  had  some  extra 
attraction  for  the  modest  little  cows — they 
seldom  grow  beyond  forty  feet — subjected 
his  lord  to  repeated  and  disrespectful  jost- 
lings  which  could  mean  only  one  thing.  They 
fought  tooth  and  tail,  especially  tooth.  At 
the  surface  snorting,  in  the  depths  in  deadly 
silence,  with  jaws  interlocked,  rolling  over 
and  over,  spinning  in  the  perpendicular, 
they  wrestled  in  that  desperate  struggle 
which  must  end  in  lordship  for  the  one, 
death  or  exile  for  the  other. 

And  the  old  bull  was  worsted ;  not 
gravely  injured,  but  simply  and  finally 
vanquished.  For  him  there  was  no  appeal, 
no  second  chance.  The  law  had  it  that  he 
must  depart,  a  sultan  no  more,  a  solitary 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Followed  years  of  extended  wanderings, 
north,  south,  east,  west,  whithersoever  his 
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food— mainly  the  giant  cuttle-fish  lurking- 
in  daik  locky  depths — was  likely  to  be 
provided.  His  sole  business  nowadays  was 
to  fill  his  belly  ;  no  light  undertaking. 
When  the  cuttles  were  not  to  be  had  he 
would  feed,  if  not  feast,  upon  the  larger 
fish,  bonito  and  albacore  for  choice  ;  at  a 
pinch  he  might  take  shark  of  moderate 
size,  say  ten  feet  or  so. 

In  June  of  the  present  year  his  wan- 
derings  brought  him  to  a  latitude  more 
noitheiiy  than  whales  of  his  species,  in 
their  ordinary  happy  circumstances,  are 
known  to  sojourn  in.  It  was  very  early 
in  the  morning  ;  cloudless  and  windless  ; 
through  the  dissolving  mist  the  sun  silvered 
the  smooih  swell.  A  blessed  summer  this 
has  been  for  whales  in  these  waters,  for 
war  has  closed  the  whaling  station  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  the  little,  bustling,  black- 
funnelled  steamers,  with  the  stumpy,  har¬ 
poon  cannon  in  their  bows,  lie  cold  and 
idle  in  their  native  Norwegian  fjord.  The 
cachalot,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  such 
happenings.  He  had  just  come  up  from  a 
ioi  c}  minutes  browsing  in  the  depths,  and 
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was  conscious  only  that  he  had  breakfasted 
excellently  and  that  fresh  air  was  very 
good.  The  roof  of  his  prodigious  head  and 
his  shoulders  clear  of  the  surface,  he  floated 
at  his  ease,  blowing  off  the  exhaust  and 
recharging  his  lungs  in  luxurious  leisurely 
fashion.  Had  he  been  interested  in  scenery 
he  might  have  noted,  a  few  miles  away, 
a  lofty  rock,  whitened  by  the  birds,  not 
unlike  a  ship  in  full  sail.  No  other  land 
was  visible,  and  yonder  ocean  peak  was 
Rockall,  a  familiar  mark  for  some  trawlers, 
the  whalers  just  mentioned,  and  ships 
plying  between  Scandinavia  and  America. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest 
habitation  of  man,  St.  Kilda,  this  desolate, 
unlighted  reef,  partly  sunken,  has  surely 
caused  many  more  Atlantic  tragedies  than 
can  be  recorded  in  its  name. 

Our  friend  was  not  the  only  whale  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Sundry  rorquals,  one  a 
blue  whale  of  eighty  feet,  had  discovered 
a  patch  of  their  only  food — krill — masses 
of  tiny,  shrimp-like  creatures — and  were 
feeding  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Also, 
as  strangers  to  each  other,  a  couple  of  his 
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own  sort,  deposed  monarchs  like  himself, 
would  have  been  detected  easily  from  a 
“  crow’s  nest.”  No  cow  cachalot  has  ever 
been  seen  in  these  waters.  Some  whalemen 
declare  that  the  solitary  cachalot  is  in¬ 
variably  vicious ;  others  that  he  is  as 
inoffensive  as  any  of  the  great  whales. 
Beholding  our  friend  in  that  peaceful 
period  of  repletion  and  rest,  you  would 
have  been  disposed  to  accept  the  latter 
statement. 

Now,  at  the  same  hour  of  that  fine  June 
morning,  it  chanced  that  there  were  three 
vessels  all  within  sight  of  the  whitened  peak. 
Three  miles  south  of  it  a  cargo  steamer, 
loaded  to  the  mark,  was  doing  her  best  at 
nine  knots  or  thereabouts.  East  of  it  by 
about  eight  miles  an  old-style  torpedo-boat 
was  apparently  lounging  along,  yet  doing 
her  best,  also,  in  the  patrol  business.  And 
close  to  the  north  end  of  the  reef  a  sub¬ 
marine  lurked  at  the  surface. 

For  the  moment  let  us  designate  those 
three  craft  A,  B  and  C.  In  the  beginning 
the  position  was  this  :  A  saw  B  but  not  C. 
B  saw  A  but  not  C.  And  C  saw  A  but  not 
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B.  Then  C  submerged  and  made  off  in 
the  direction  of  A.  At  the  same  time  B, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  be  suspicious  and 
inquisitive,  went  to  meet  A.  .  .  . 

Some  minutes  passed,  and  A  discovered 
C's  periscope,  and  hoisted  flags  and  set 
her  wireless  talking,  though  it  seemed  too 
late.  Still,  almost  immediately  B's  bows 
grew  white.  Another  minute,  and  C  burst 
to  the  surface,  and  at  half  a  mile,  with 
amazing  smartness,  trained  her  gun,  and 
sent  a  shell  whack  into  A's  chart-room  .  .  ♦ 
and  within  the  moment  spotted  the  racing 
B.  With  all  speed  she  submerged,  dis¬ 
charged  a  torpedo,  and  ran  for  it.  The 
torpedo  missed  its  object  by  a  fathom  or  so. 
B  changed  her  course,  and  rushed  quivering 
in  pursuit.  But  soon  her  only  guide,  a 
periscope  ripping  the  glassy  swell,  dis¬ 
appeared. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  friend  the  cachalot  ceased  from  his 
blowing,  though  his  lungs  were  not  yet 
glutted.  Possibly  he  had  heard  something- 
through  those  absurdly  small  ear-holes  of 
his  ;  more  likely  he  had  felt  a  vibration, 
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a  throbbing,  in  the  water.  He  had  felt 
throbbings  in  the  water  ere  now  ;  often  in 
his  long,  far-travelled  life  he  had  felt  them  ; 
once,  indeed,  he  had  narrowly  escaped  col¬ 
lision  with  one  of  those  monstrous  things 
that  throbbed.  But  this  present  throbbing 
was  somehow  different  from  any  he  had 
hitherto  experienced.  For  one  thing  it 
came  from  deep  down  ;  also  it  was  a  light, 
quick,  fluttering  throb.  And,  most  import¬ 
ant  to  note,  above  the  surface  he  could  see 
nothing  at  all. 

He  did  not  like  it.  It  annoyed,  irritated 
him.  His  flukes  gave  a  nervous  flicker, 
and  he  slewed  his  bulk  so  as  to  face  it.  He 
blew  a  great  snorting  blast,  and  sucked  in  a 
huge  draught  of  air.  He  was  ready  to 
sound  at  an  instant's  notice. 

Nearer  came  the  thing  invisible,  nearer 
and  yet  nearer.  A  shudder  passed  through 
the  cachalot.  It  was  going  to  pass  in  the 
depths  at  no  great  distance  ahead  of  him. 
It  was  going — but  was  it  going  to  pass  ? 
All  at  once  his  mood  changed.  Fear  went 
out.  A  berserk  fury  possessed  him.  An 
enemy  was  stealing  to  attack  him  !  Save 
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his  own  kind,  nothing  that  swam  had  ever 
dared  that. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  his  tremendous 
flukes  sprang  into  the  sunshine,  streaming 
with  glistening  brine,  and  hung  there 
while  one  might  draw  a  quick  breath. 
Then,  at  a  steep  angle,  he  drove  his  seventy- 

odd  tons  downward,  vanishing  in  a  frothing 
whirlpool.  .  .  . 

When  he  returned  to  the  surface  some 
miles  away  he  wore  a  nasty  bruise  on  his 
massive  forehead,  and  his  blowing  was  a 

hoarse  trumpeting.  Otherwise  he  was  quite 
himself. 

After  a  while,  the  patrol  boat  came  to  a 
place  where  the  sea  was  oily.  . 
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By  one  of  the  lochs  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Outer  Isles  dwells  an  old  fisherman 
with  a  new  yarn,  which  none  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  will  believe.  Admittedly,  the  yarn  is 
of  things  most  extraordinary  ;  yet  in  these 
times,  surely,  the  extraordinary  is  received 
more  wisely  with  wonder  than  with  scepti¬ 
cism.  Even  after  two  long  years  of  bitter 
warfare,  however,  there  are  still  indications 
that  the  country,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word,  contains  persons  to  whose  intelligence 
the  war  appeals  in  the  vaguest  fashion. 
As  Angus,  the  old  fisherman,  says  to  his 
mockers  :  “  Ye  fools,  ye  do  not  know  how 
near  it  is  to  ye.”  So  hurt  and  disgusted  is 
he  with  the  local  reception  of  his  story  that 
he  refuses  to  state  whether  or  not  he  has 
told  it  to  the  proper  authorities  ;  and  now 
it  is  far  from  easy  to  persuade  him  to  give 
it  in  outline,  much  less  recite  it  in  detail. 
In  short,  old  Angus  has  taken  the  huff. 
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Until  his  return,  on  that  blustery  morning, 
from  the  Skerries,  without  a  single  lobster, 
he  had  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  sober  man 
and  a  truthful.  To-day  the  politer  of  his 
neighbours  say  that  he  dreamed  a  very 
bad  dream  ;  the  blunt  sort  dub  him  daft. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  while  not 
alone,  he  was  yet,  as  shall  presently  be 
made  clear,  without  a  fellow-witness  of  the 
strange  and  gruesome  happening  about  to 
be  briefly — and,  of  course,  with  all  reserve — 
set  forth. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  that  morning  he  and  his  partner, 
Donald,  a  stout,  heavy-eyed,  middle-aged 
person,  rather  deaf,  were  later  than  usual 
in  putting  to  sea  ;  in  fact,  it  was  close  on 
noon  when  they  hoisted  sail  for  the  run  to 
the  Skerries  and  lobster  traps,  fully  twenty 
miles  away.  The  weather  was  slightly 
showery,  the  breeze  fresh  and  favourable, 
and  they  promised  themselves  one  of  the 
speediest  trips  on  record  there  and  back. 
They  had  no  misgivings  whatsoever  as  to 
the  next  four-and-twenty  hours.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  a  rare  weather  wisdom  indeed  that 
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is  never  at  fault  in  the  Outer  Isles.  Before 
the  Skerries  were  sighted,  the  wind  had 
backed  to  the  sou'-west,  and  by  the  time 
the  black  rocks  were  discernible,  welter¬ 
ing,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  surging  swell,  it 
was  blowing  pretty  stiffly  under  an  ugly, 
threatening,  yellowish  sky. 

The  question  of  turning  back  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  without  much  heartiness  on 
either  side.  The  partners  had  been  caught 
before,  and  in  far  dirtier  weather.  This  was 
merely  a  summer  blast  that  would  soon  and 
suddenly  exhaust  itself.  Also,  the  lifting 
of  the  creels  was  already  overdue,  and  the 
postal  orders  from  the  London  merchant 
would  be  very  welcome  indeed.  At  the 
worst,  they  could  anchor  in  the  lee  of  the 
largest  skerry,  and  there  wait — wait  with 
that  wonderful,  placid  patience  which  the 
wind  and  sea  had  taught  their  souls  and 
bodies  through  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
generations  before  them. 

So  rough  and  heavy  was  the  swell  when 
they  reached  the  place  of  the  creels  that 
they  determined  to  postpone  the  lifting 
until  after  the  turn  of  the  tide,  then  ebbing 
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with  several  hours  to  go.  ...  At  a  spot 
where  they  had  lain  once  in  the  past  they 
lowered  sail  and  dropped  the  anchor,  not 
ignoring  the  possibility  of  their  having 
eventually  to  sacrifice  the  latter,  with  some 
fathoms  of  good  rope,  to  the  sunken  reef 
below.  They  had  secured  for  the  present, 
however,  comparative  safety  and  shelter, 
though  in  that  tugging,  tumbling  boat  a 
landsman  could  have  found  neither  moral 
nor  bodily  comfort  of  the  slightest.  Saving 
the  surge-battered,  foam-spattered  skerry, 
with  its  floating  fringes  of  brown  weed  and 
its  satellites  of  all  but  submerged  rocks, 
the  Atlantic,  as  far  as  eye  could  discern  in 
the  dull  atmosphere,  was  empty.  There 
weie  no  sounds  besides  the  noise  of  many 
waters  and  the  intermittent  complaints  of 
sea-birds. 

In  a  silence,  neither  sullen  nor  thoughtful, 
but  vaguely  brooding,  the  two  men  made  a 
meal  of  biead  and  cheese,  finishing  with  a 
sup  of  water  direct  from  a  black  quart 
bottle.  Then  deaf  Donald,  buttoning  the 
neck  of  his  oilskin  coat  over  a  very  thick 
muffler,  yawned  and  looked  inquiringly  at 
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his  partner.  The  old  man  shook  his  head, 
indicating  that  he  did  not  want  to  sleep, 
and  Donald,  having  replaced  his  peaked 
cap  with  a  sou'wester,  lost  no  time  in  curling 
down  in  +he  bottom  of  the  boat  and  giving 
himself  over  to  slumber. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon  and, 
under  those  lowering  skies,  almost  as  dusky 
as  it  would  have  been  at  midnight,  at  that 
season,  in  clear  weather.  Angus  also  donned 
his  sou'wester  and  buttoned  up.  Rain, 
not  a  mere  shower,  was  at  hand.  He  sat 
along  the  stern  thwart,  his  feet  against  the 
gunwale,  jammed  in  that  position.  He  lit 
his  pipe,  smoked  it  slowly,  and  continued 
drawing  at  it  long  after  it  had  gone  cold. 
At  intervals  he  glanced  around  him,  com¬ 
pleting  each  survey  with  a  keen  look  at  the 
straining  anchor  rope.  Between  times  his 
gaze  rested  idly  on  the  large  skerry  which 
supplied  their  shelter,  such  as  it  was.  There 
were  grey  seals  on  the  skerry,  but  probably 
he  did  not  notice  them.  He  says  he  was 
thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  at  all.  He  was 
simply  waiting,  waiting  until  it  should  be 
possible  to  lift  the  creels  with  their  black, 
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writhing  prisoners,  worth  in  the  aggregate 
maybe  a  sovereign,  maybe  thirty  shillings. 
Donald  snored  blissfully. 

The  rain  came.  A  long,  fierce  blatter 
subsided  at  last  to  a  drear,  driving  fog 
that  grew  denser  and  denser,  blurring  the 
near  waters,  blotting  out  the  rest. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hours  passed.  The  time  of  low  water 
was  nigh  when  Angus  was  abruptly  roused 
from  his  apathy — which  seems  to  be  the 
only  word  for  it,  since  he  swears  he  was  not 
even  dozing.  He  was  roused  by  a  sound, 
not  loud,  but  startling  in  all  its  strangeness 
to  his  ears.  He  was  dumbfounded,  he  con¬ 
fesses — so  much  so  that  Donald's  presence 
was  not  immediately  remembered.  The 
sound,  far  and  faint  at  first,  was  a  queer 
mixture  of  purring  and  crickling,  with  oc¬ 
casional  pops,  and  it  came  from  the  fog — 
aloft  ;  how  high  he  could  not  guess.  Oh, 
no ;  not  so  high  as  Ben  Cleisham,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Harris — surely  not 
3,000  feet.  Rapidly  it  drew  nearer — and 
lower — and  the  purring  became  a  soft 
roaring.  Still  nearer,  and  the  noise  was  that 
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of  the  flurry  of  a  great  flame  at  the  fanning 
of  a  gale.  It  broke  upon  Angus  that  here 
was  the  Last  Day,  but  that  the  Angel  was 
late  in  sounding  his  trump.  But  a  moment 
later  a  new  sound  was  added — that  of 
large  bodies  plunging  into  the  sea,  not  a 
hundred  fathoms  from  where  he  sat  motion¬ 
less  and  sweating.  Four  times  he  heard  it  ; 
four  times  in  quick  succession,  even  as  he 
had  often  heard  a  school  of  porpoises  plunge 
on  a  still,  warm,  misty  day.  Yet  the 
plunge  was  not  quite  like  that  of  a  por¬ 
poise.  It  was  “  thicker/'  says  Angus.  And 
since  he  was  a  regular  reader  of  a  weekly 
paper,  his  mind  jumped  away  to  bombs.  .  .  . 
But  where  were  the  explosions  ? 

And  nearer  and  lower  came  the  mingling 

sounds,  merging  into  a  steady  roaring 

flurry  ;  nearer,  lower,  yet  never  so  near,  so 

low,  that  any  shape  loomed  through  the 

fog.  But  suddenly  he  thought  he  heard 

human  voices,  crying.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

Out  of  the  fog,  down  through  the  mirk, 
down  upon  the  weedy  verge  of  the  skerry, 
a  shape,  large,  sprawling,  familiar,  fell 
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with  a  dull,  horrid,  squelching  sound  that 
made  old  Angus  feel  sick.  On  the  weeds  it 
moved— once— arching  itself— and  collapsed. 

And  thereupon  Angus  opened  his  mouth 
to  yell  to  deaf,  snoring  Donald  ;  but  ere 
utterance  could  be  made,  the  fog  above 
him  glowed,  and  upon  his  wet  face  he  felt 
a  warmth.  In  a  moment  it  was  past  ; 
the  glow  and  warmth  were  gone  ;  but  the 
roaring  flurry,  now  intermittent,  and  failing 
with  the  distance,  continued,  till  of  a 
sudden,  with  the  shriek  of  ardent  metal 
plunged  in  water,  it  ceased. 

Angus  threw  himself  from  the  thwart 
and  frantically  shook  the  sleeper. 

“  Donald! — your  knife — cut  the  rope! 
See,  yonder  !  ” — -pointing  to  the  dim,  inert 
shape  on  the  weedy  verge — “  A  man  ! 
He  fell  ...” 

A  wave,  the  first  monster  of  the  flowing 
tide,  rolled  up  against  the  southern  side  of 
the  skerry,  up,  up,  and  burst  so  high  that 
tons  of  brine  dashed  down  the  other  side, 
raging,  frothing,  back  to  the  Atlantic. 
And  when  the  weedy  verge  was  visible 
again,  lo  !  nothing  lay  there. 
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“  I  tell  you,”  says  Angus  wearily  to  the 
grinning  face  of  Unbelief.  “  I  tell  you  there 
wass  an  airship  of  the  Germans,  and  she  wass 
in  trouble  with  her  works,  and  she  went  out 
of  her  control,  and  then  she  went  on  fire, 
and  she  wass  plown  where  God  told  His 
wind  to  plow  her.  .  .  .  And  men,  Germans 
and  all,  will  surely  like  petter  to  die  in  the 
water  than  in  the  flame.  And  that  will  pe 
all  I  can  say.” 
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In  the  Atlantic,  within  sight  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  are  scattered  islets  not  marked 
on  ordinary  maps  nor  mentioned  in  school 
geographies.  You  will,  of  course,  find  them 
on  the  proper  chart ;  now  and  then  a 
mariner  may  name  one  or  two  of  them — 
perhaps  with  a  curse  ;  and  fishermen  of 
Lewis,  Harris,  Uist,  Barra  might  have  a 
tale  to  tell.  But  these  islets  lack  the  human 
interest  of  St.  Kilda,  the  utility  of  the 
Flannan  Group,  with  its  lighthouse,  the 
sensation  of  white,  remote  Rockall,  where 
the  codfish  abound  and  many  a  great  whale 
has  given  up  the  ghost  under  the  bolt  of  the 
Norwegian  harpoon  gun,  where,  also,  not 
so  long  ago,  a  Scandinavian  liner  came  to 
bitter  grief.  The  islets  lie  solitary,  in 
pairs,  in  clusters.  Some  are  barren  rocks, 
or  mere  reefs  ;  others  support  grass  and 
wild  flowers,  but  never  a  human  habitation 
and  rarely  a  human  tread. 
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Now  there  is  a  pair  called  Gasgeir  Mor 
and  Gasgeir  Beg — that  is,  the  Gasgeirs  big 
and  little.  The  latter  is  low,  bare  but  for 
seaweed,  altogether  unlovely,  a  haunt  of  the 
grey  seal.  Lying  off  it  on  a  calm  day, 
peering  into  the  wondrous  clear  depths,  you 
will  surely  shudder  to  meet  the  emerald 
glares  of  the  swarming  inquisitive  dog-fish. 
Near  to  its  slippery  margin  you  may  come 
upon  round  flat  corks  marking  the  positions 
of  traps  sunk  by  a  venturesome  lobster- 
fisher  from  Harris. 

By  contrast,  at  least,  Gasgeir  Mor  is 
beautiful.  Its  coastline  of  a  mile  or  so 
forbids  at  every  turn,  but  above  its  rifts 
and  buttresses  abounds  grass  of  a  richness 
that  makes  the  sheep  placed  there  for  a 
season  the  “best  fed”  in  the  Hebrides.  At 
midsummer  the  scabia  casts  a  lovely  azure 
flush  athwart  the  whole  of  the  verdure. 
About  the  centre  of  the  islet  lies  a  large 
brown  pool  of  rainwater.  To  walk  there 
alone  for  the  first  time  is  trying  to  ordinary 
nerves.  The  woeful  bleat  of  retreating 
half-wild  sheep  is  almost  drowned  in  the 
menacing  yells  and  raucous  mocking 
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laughter  of  innumerable  huge  gulls  that 
wheel  about  you  in  clouds,  and  follow  you 
wheresoever  you  turn.  Lie  down,  however, 
and  presently  you  will  find  peace  from  their 
clamour  of  threats  and  abuse,  though  they, 
too,  will  settle  down  on  the  rocks  around 
you,  to  regard  you  in  suspicious  silence, 
occasionally  broken  by  a  sneering  squawk. 
Then  you  begin  to  hear  the  endless  sigh 
and  sob  and  gurgle  of  the  swell  about  your 
prison,  and  no  matter  how  bravely  the  sun 
may  shine,  a  new  melancholy  will  enter 
your  soul. 

But  not  on  many  days  of  the  year  is  a 
landing  onGasgeirMor  a  possible  adventure. 
The  swell  is  never  so  light  that  the  stoutest 
little  craft  may  kiss  those  ramparts  with 
impunity.  The  water,  indeed,  is  deep 
enough,  as  you  best  realize  when  about  to 
re-embark— clinging  above  it,  chin  to  rock, 
fingers  and  toes  in  harsh  or  slimy  crannies, 
while  the  boatmen,  waiting  the  favourable 
instant  to  slip  in  under  you,  call  advice 
and  encouragement.  A  fathom  or  so  be¬ 
neath  your  feet  the  swell  heaves  and  sucks, 
and  you  wonder  whither  it  would  take  you 
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once  it  got  you.  ...  At  last  the  men  you 
cannot  see  bid  you  gently  yet  curtly  “  let 
go.”  Three  to  one  that  you  hesitate  for 
what  seems  an  age,  and  that  having  upset 
their  calculations,  you  slither  through  their 
arms  to  land  heavily  among  the  lobsters  or, 
perchance,  on  top  of  a  seal  shot  at  Gasgeir 
Beg  while  you  were  exploring  Gasgeir  Mor. 
Well,  nerves  or  no  nerves,  the  Atlantic  sees 
to  it  that  no  man  finds  this  islet  familiar 
to  his  foot. 

Old  MacLeod  would  have  told  you  as 
much,  and  he  had  made  the  landing  often- 
er  than  any  man  alive.  Boyish  curiosity 
had  inspired  the  earliest  adventure.  Age's 
exigencies — let  us  so  believe — compelled  the 
present.  He  lay  on  the  turf  bordering  the 
highest  part  of  the  islet,  gazing  northwards. 
His  hand  outstretched  would  have  hung 
over  space.  A  lad,  also  named  MacLeod,  a 
distant  kinsman,  lay  beside  him  ;  a  sturdy 
youth,  but  lame — else  he  had  not  been  there 
then.  He  had  helped  the  old  man  with  the 
boat  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  had 
not  been  on  Gasgeir  before,  and  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  enjoying  the  experience.  He 
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would  have  told  you  frankly,  for  he  was  no 
coward,  that  he  was  afraid  ...  of  the  old 
man.  The  old  man — who  had  grown  very 
old  quite  suddenly  three  months  ago — was 
mild  and  gentle  to  look  at,  but  the  cease¬ 
less,  silent  moving  of  his  bearded  lips  was 
uncanny  to  see.  Thus  he  had  talked  for 
close  upon  two  hours,  which  is  to  say  from 
the  moment  of  landing. 

They  had  left  their  home  in  the  Harris 
loch  at  dawn.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
lad's  knowledge  the  master  had  brought 
his  seal  gun,  a  short,  weighty  weapon  built 
entirely  of  steel,  the  burnished  barb  of  its 
harpoon  protruding,  the  strong,  thin  line 
attached  thereto  coiled  carefully  within 
the  tube  running  under  the  barrel.  A  gift 
from  a  Norwegian,  it  had  not  been  fired 
by  MacLeod  for  many  years.  But  it  was 
evidently  in  first-rate  order. 

Half-way  to  the  Gasgeirs,  the  wind  failed 
and  they  took  to  the  oars.  It  was  heavy 
work,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
lobstei  traps  MacLeod  was  complaining  of 
exhaustion,  and  a  homing  breeze  was  not 
to  be  hoped  for. 
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“It  is  fine  weather/'  he  said  suddenly. 
“The  creels  can  wait  till  the  morning.  We 
have  food.  We  will  sleep  on  Gasgeir  Mor. 
I  can  pull  no  more  to-night/' 

It  was  not  for  the  lad  to  demur.  Besides, 
he  was  keen  to  land  on  Gasgeir  Mor,  and 
had  visions  of  persuading  the  old  man,  after 
he  had  rested,  to  promise  him  a  shot  with 
the  strange  gun  on  the  morrow. 

So  with  skill  won  of  long  experience  old 
MacLeod  took  the  boat  to  the  one  likely 
landing  place,  and  there  moored  her  in 
such  wise  as  to  minimize  the  risks  of  bump¬ 
ing  and  scraping  during  the  approaching 
night.  Happily  every  natural  sign  pointed 
to  a  continuance  of  calm  weather. 

It  was  intensely  still  now,  in  this  the 
first  hour  after  sunset.  The  unruffled  swell 
was  no  more  than  a  drowsy  motion.  Less 
than  a  mile  away,  a  cluster  of  submerged 
skerries  heaved,  as  it  seemed,  black  backs 
fringed  with  foam  from  the  glassy  hollows. 
For  long  the  lad  watched  them  come  and 
go,  thinking  of  huge  whales,  fancying  he 
heard  the  gasps  of  their  emersions,  the 
hisses  of  their  subsidence,  thinking,  also, 
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of  shipwrecks  and  drowning  men.  Then 
his  gaze  lifted  beyond  them  and  sought  to 
separate  the  distant  Seven  Hunters  (Flannen 
Isles),  while  he  remembered  the  mystery 
of  the  three  light-keepers  there  whose  dis¬ 
appearance  has  not  been  explained  to  this 
day.  Later  he  turned  on  his  side  and  be¬ 
held,  full  forty  miles  to  the  sou’-westward, 
St.  Kilda  with  her  more  desolate  sisters, 
Boreray  and  Soay,  all  merged  in  a  single 
shape,  tiny  yet  clear  cut  in  the  afterglow. 
Above  it  hung  a  canopy  of  purple  cloud 
hemmed  with  bronze— -the  only  cloud  in 
that  maj estic  dome  of  sky.  But  now  the  lad 
regarded  all  those  sights  less  from  interest 
in  them  than  from  desire  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  his  companion’s  lips. 

Yet,  inevitably,  his  eyes  were  drawn 
again  to  the  mild,  weary,  tanned  counten¬ 
ance.  The  lips  were  still  busy.  The  lad 
was  no  lip  reader,  yet  he  guessed  what  those 
lips  were  saying.  They  were  re-telling  the 
story,  with  prayers  and  curses,  of  how  a 
good  son  Ronald,  deafly  beloved,  mate  of  a 
trawler,  had  been  murdered,  rent  asunder, 
by  a  shell  fired  from  a  submarine.  .  .  . 
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And  while  the  kindly  lips  moved,  the 
weather-seared  fingers  stroked  and  patted 
the  seal  gun  at  his  side. 

With  a  fresh  effort  the  lad  withdrew  his 
gaze,  and  as  he  shifted  his  position  the 
old  man  touched  his  arm  and  spoke  at  last. 

“  Listen,  Lachlan,  my  lad,  listen  to  me  ; 
for  I  will  be  telling  you  the  dream  I  have 
dreamed  on  seven  Sabbath  nights  running — 
the  dream  that  will  be  coming  true  before 
we  are  a  night  older.  And  it  is  surely  the 
second  sight  I  have,  though  I  was  not  know¬ 
ing  it  till  the  great  grief  came  upon  me.” 

For  a  little  while  he  paused,  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  softly  yet  coldly  and  very  slowly, 
using  now  and  then  a  modern  English  word 
for  which  there  was  no  satisfying  equiva¬ 
lent  in  the  Gaelic.  ... 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  lad  was 
shuddering.  Perhaps  the  white  sea-fog 
which  had  gathered  during  the  recital  had 
affected  him  in  conjunction  with  the  old 
man’s  dream.  The  fog  rose  no  higher  than 
the  islet.  Overhead  the  pale  sky  was  but 
slightly  hazy.  Twilight  lingered.  There 
would  be  no  real  darkness  that  night. 
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So  fascinated,  or  terrified,  was  he  by  the 
old  man's  talk  that  minutes  passed  after 
its  ending  before  the  lad  ventured  to  call 
attention  to  a  sound  which  had  been  com¬ 
ing  from  the  fog  with  growing  distinctness 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  story.  Now  he 
spoke,  steadying  his  voice,  as  one  anxious 
to  change  the  subject. 

“  There  is  a  steamer  out  yonder,  where  no 
steamer  with  a  knowing  skipper  should  be. 
She  is  going  slow,  but  she  is  coming - " 

^  It  is  the  dream  coming  true,"  said  old 
MacLeod  in  matter-of-fact  tones.  “  Now 
I  will  give  my  thanks  to  Almighty  God." 
Rising  to  his  knees,  he  clasped  the  barrel 
of  the  upright  gun  between  his  hands, 
raised  closed  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  began 
fervently  to  pray. 

The  lad  clapped  his  hands  over  his  ears 
and  buried  his  face  in  the  grass  and  scabia. 

Unfaltering  the  soft  voice,  warm  with 
feeling,  went  up,  telling  the  Almighty  the 
simple  history  of  a  poor  fisherman,  his 
wife,  their  children,  notably  their  first-born, 
Ronald,  dearly  beloved ;  confessing  per¬ 
sonal  sins  more  or  less  lovable,  easily 
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pardonable,  even  by  man ;  pouring  out 
the  agony  of  a  sudden,  heartrending  loss  ; 
finally,  offering  humble  gratitude  for  the 
wondrous,  goodly  gifts  of  dreams  and 
second-sight.  .  .  .  Ere  the  voice  fell  mute 
a  faint  breath  was  dispersing  the  sea-fog. 

The  lad,  his  ears  still  covered,  lifted  his 
face  and  peered  through  the  rifting  veil 
across  the  waters  northward.  Dimly,  at 
first,  he  beheld  that  which  the  old  man  had 
so  lately  foretold. 

A  vessel  that  had  been  a  submarine  was 
approaching  the  Gasgeirs.  Still  a  mile 
away,  she  came  on  very  slowly,  appearing 
to  be  scarcely  under  control.  She  yawed 
and  wallowed  like  a  creature  with  a  mortal 
wound.  Her  deck  was  a  wreck,  her  peri¬ 
scope  gone,  her  hull  battered  and  rent  just 
above  the  water-line.  Her  conning-tower 
seemed  to  have  escaped  serious  damage. 
But  she  would  never  again  dive — save  to 
her  grave.  And  she  was  not  so  far  from  that, 
for  the  skerries,  now  wholly  submerged, 
lay  between  her  and  her  only  possible 
haven,  Gasgeir  Mor.  The  man  whose  head 
appeared  above  the  conning-tower  ought 
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to  have  read  danger  in  the  glossy  swirls 
ahead,  but  he  may  not  have  had  all  his 
wits  ;  his  head  was  bandaged. 

MacLeod's  prayer  came  to  an  end  ;  he 
opened  his  wet  eyes.  In  the  same  moment 
the  lad  rose,  his  arms  out  ready  to  wave  a 
warning.  Probably  he  would  have  been 
too  late,  even  were  his  first  signals  observed. 
However,  they  were  never  made.  His 
wrist  was  clutched  and  he  was  wrenched 
back  to  the  turf. 

“  Oh,  oh,"  he  sobbed,  “  they  will  all  be 
drowned." 

“  Not  all,  Lachlan,  not  all,"  answered 
the  soft  voice,  cold  once  more. 

The  hapless  craft  came  on,  her  motors 
making  extraordinary  noises,  as  though 
working  in  an  agony.  Through  the  clear¬ 
ing  atmosphere  she  was  seen  to  be  getting 
lower  in  the  water.  Yet  she  might  float 
to  reach  Gasgeir  Mor,  if  only  those  sunken 
skerries  .  .  . 

She  struck! — soundlessly  as  far  as  the 
two  watchers  could  have  told.  Her  bow 
ran  clean  out  of  the  water.  For  a  moment 
she  wobbled,  then  slid  backwards,  rolled 
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heavily,  recovered,  and  began  to  settle 
down. 

Two  human  figures  appeared  to  fall  over 
the  edge  of  the  conning-tower.  A  third 
was  literally  blown  forth  to  a  sickening, 
bursting  sound  ;  he  spread-eagled  through 
the  air  for  an  appreciable  period,  took  the 
water  flat,  and  in  a  burst  of  spray  dis¬ 
appeared.  And  once  more  the  vessel  that 
had  been  a  submarine  cocked  her  bow  and, 
stern  first,  dived  for  the  last  time. 

“  The  boat  !  ”  screamed  the  lad,  pointing 
at  the  two  swimmers.  “  We  must  get  the 
boat - ” 

“  Peace,  Lachlan,  peace.” 

The  lad  collapsed.  Minutes  passed  ere 
he  recovered. 

“  MacLeod,  MacLeod,”  he  said,  “  they 
will  both  drown.” 

“  Not  both,  Lachlan,  not  both.” 

In  a  little  while  there  was  only  one 
swimmer.  He  came  on  bravely,  yet  it 
seemed  to  the  helpless  Lachlan  that  he 
could  never  reach  Gasgeir.  .  .  .  Yet  he 
reached  it  with  what  appeared  a  last 
despairing  stroke. 
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As  his  hand  found  a  hold  on  the  nearly 
sheer  rock,  almost  directly  beneath  the 
prone  watchers,  the  old  man  rose  steadily 
to  his  feet  and  stepped  to  the  very  verge. 

“  A  life  for  a  life,”  he  said  in  his  best 
English  ;  “a  clean  harpoon  for  a  dirty 
shell  !  ”  His  effort  in  fine  words  was 
wasted. 

The  dazed,  ghastly  face  twenty  feet  below 
turned  upwards  and  positively  grinned  with 
hope.  A  single  word  came  up.  With  its 
foreign  accent  it  sounded  like  "Help!  ” 

MacLeod,  his  face  bleak  and  grey,  put 
the  ugly  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  pointed 
it  downwards.  His  weather-bitten  finger 
crooked  on  the  trigger.  He  took  deliberate 
aim. 

With  a  strangled  cry  the  lad  leapt  upon 
him  from  behind,  clasped  him  round,  and 
dragged  him  backwards.  A  crash  split 
the  silence,  and  ten  thousand  drowsy  birds 
rose  shrieking.  The  barbed  bolt  flashed 
aloft,  the  coils  of  line  rippling  out  straight 
in  its  wake. 

Old  MacLeod  wrenched  himself  free,  but 
before  his  passion  could  find  vent,  the  lad 
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had  sprung  to  the  verge,  flung  up  his  arms, 
and  dived.  For  a  space  he  stood  helpless 
and  shaken  under  an  awful  revulsion  of 
feeling,  then  staggered  forward  and  looked 
over. 

Lachlan  was  already  clinging  to  the  rock 
beside  the  exhausted  swimmer  ;  he  was 
lending  support  to  the  latter. 

“  Hold  on,  Lachlan,  hold  on,  good  lad,” 
wailed  MacLeod,  and  began  frantically 
to  haul  in  the  harpoon  line. 

“  Never  mind  that,”  cried  the  lad.  “  Go, 
bring  the  boat.  I  have  a  good  hold.  I  can 
keep  him  up.” 

The  old  man  stiffened  as  at  an  electric 
shock. 

“  That  man — I  will  not  save  him  !  By 
God,  no  !  ” 

“  Then,  by  God,  I  will  drown  with  him  !  ” 

There  was  a  brief  pause. 

And  MacLeod  said  gently :  “I  will 
bring  the  boat — for  you,  Lachlan.” 

Lachlan  spat  out  some  brine.  “  Your 
word  that  you  will  save  us  both,  or  I  let 
go  now.  The  water  is  very  cold.  .  .  . 
MacLeod,  oh,  MacLeod,  I  tell  you  I  will  let 
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go — and  what  will  you  say  to  your  Ronald 
when  he  looks  down  on  you  in  Hell  ?  ” 

At  that  the  half-crazy  old  man  groaned 
and  stood  irresolute.  And  in  the  hush,  the 
enemy,  comprehending  everything  save 
their  strange  Gaelic  speech,  spoke,  so 
brokenly,  so  feebly,  that  the  man  above 
just  caught  the  words : 

“  Tank  you,  frienk  ...  Now  I  vill 
go.  .  .  And  he  slid  downwards  into 
the  sucking  swell. 

But  the  lad,  his  heart  like  to  burst,  drew 
him  back  from  doom  and  held  him  safe. 

“  MacLeod  !  ”  gasped  the  lad,  eyes  rolled 
upwards  :  “  MacLeod  !  ” 

MacLeod  was  not  there.  Ere  long  they 
heard  his  quavering  shout  and  the  sound  of 
oars  plied  frantically. 
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